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The  Productive  and  Earning  Capacity  of  Ely 

A  Large  Part  of  the  Copper  of  This  District  Will  Be  Produced  for 
7c.  Per  Pound.  Ore  Reserves  Assure  Production  for  Many  Years 

BY  WALTER  RENTON  INGALLS 

When  large  interests  in  the  Nevada  The  Guggenheim  Purchase.  Georgetown  ranch,  about  2800  acres,  north 

Consolidated  Copper  Company  were  pur-  Early  in  the  Ely  boom  the  Guggenheims  of  Ely,  which  carried  with  it  the  right  to 
chased  in  New  York  and  Boston,  about  acquired  the  controlling  interest  in  the  the  water  of  Murry  creek — a  continuous 
two  years  ago,  and  the  company  was  suit-  Cumberland-Ely  Copper  Company,  which  flow  of  4,000,000  gal.  per  24  hours,  which 
ably  provided  with  funds  for  the  equip-  had  some  property  of  good  prospective  Mr.  Channing  considered  one  of  the  most 
ment  of  its  mines,  the  construction  of  value  in  the  district,  together  with  some  valuable  assets  of  the  company,  inasmuch 
the  Nevada  Northern  railway  and  the  valuable  water  rights  in  the  Steptoe  val-  as  it  assured  a  supply  of  water  capable 
erection  of  concentrating  mill  and  smel-  ley.  Having  thus  become  engaged  in  the  of  treating  many  times  the  amount  of  ore 
tery,  there  was  no  idea  that  these  enter-  district,  they  began  quietly  in  1906  to  buy  which  the  mines  could  produce.  The 
prises  would  be  carried  out  otherwise  than  stock  in  the  Nevada  Consolidated  and  by  Cumberland-Ely  Copper  Company  at  this 
as  an  independent  undertaking.  Mr.  the  middle  of  the  year  secured  control  of  time  had  no  mining  development  of  great 
Channing  reported  that  there  was  between  the  latter  company  through  the  owner-  consequence,  but  owned  .valuable  water 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  tons  of  ore  de-  ship  of  51  per  cent,  of  its  stock,  for  large*  rights  on  the  other  side  of  Steptoe  valley. 


El’REKA  MINE,  ELY,  NEV. 


The  orebody  of  this  mine  lies  largely  under  the  hill  shown  in  this  photograph.  Operations  wi,h  the  steam  shovel  win  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  old  shaft  of  the  N3w  York  &  Nevada  Copper  Company  Is  shown  at  the  left,  and  the  later  shaft  of  the 
Nevada  Consolidated  at  the  right. 


veloped  in  the  two  mines  of  the  company, 
and  advised  extraction  and  reduction  of 
the  ore  at  the  rate  of  2000  tons  per  day, 
on  which  basis  the  ore  developed  would 
constitute  a  supply  for  eight  years,  but 
he  added  that  the  conditions  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  all  pointed  to  the  probability  of  the 
extension  of  the  orebodies  then  opened 
and  the  finding  of  new  ones,  wherefore  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  2000  tons  might  be  safely 
counted  upon  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come,  with  -a  strong  probability  that  the 
production  might  be  increased  to  2500  or 
,^000  tons  per  day  without  materially  af¬ 
fecting  the  ore  reserves. 


blocks  of  which  it  is  understood  that 
$12.50  per  share  was  paid.  Since  then  the 
Nevada  Consolidated  has  been  a  Guggen¬ 
heim  company,  the  old  management  hav¬ 
ing  retired  and  all  subsequent  operations 
being'  conducted  by  Guggenheim  engin¬ 
eers. 

It  appears  that*  the  Cumberland-Ely 
Copper  Company  profited  more  from  this 
transaction  than  did  the  Nevada  Consoli¬ 
dated.  The  latter  was  already  far  along 
with  the  construction  of  the  railway  and 
was  going  to  have  its  own  smelting  works, 
which  in  the  natural  course  of  events  would 
probably  develop  an  important  custom 
business.  The  company  also  owned  the 


However,  under  the  new  management, 
the  Nevada  Consolidated  relinquished  its 
great  advantages  to  the  Cumberland-Ely 
company,  the  two  companies  becoming 
equal  partners  in  what  the  Nevada  Con¬ 
solidated  might  have  had  alone.  The 
Cumberland-Ely  company  was  allowed  to 
buy  a  half  interest  in  the  Nevada  North¬ 
ern  railway,  and  the  Steptoe  Valley  Smelt¬ 
ing  and  Mining  Company  was  organized 
to  build  the  mill  and  smelting  works,  the 
Nevada  Consolidated  and  Cumberland- 
Ely  each  ow’ning  a  half  of  this  company. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Cumberland-Ely 
Company  transferred  its  water  rights  to 
the  Steptoe  company.  The  location  of  the 
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THE  ALPHA  SHAFT,  GIROUX  CONSOLIDATED  MINES  COMPANY 


the  time  of  Mr.  Channing’s  examination 
two  years  ago.  The  amount  of  ore  de- 
♦veloped  is  so  large  that  it  has  not  been 
worth  while  to  block  out  any  more,  ' 
the  Ruth  mine  no  additional  exploration 
work  has  been  done;  at  the  Eureka  .i 
few  of  the  drifts  have  been  extended  a 
little  and  several  drill  holes  have  been 
pLt  down,  squaring  up  the  developments 
and  adding  somewhat  to  the  known  re¬ 
serves.  But  there  is  no  basis  for  some 
reports  as  to  immense  additions  to  the 
ore  blocked  out  in  these  mines  that  have 
been  published  at  several  times. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
development  of  5,600,000  tons  estimated 
by  Mr.  Channing,  or  the  6,700,000  tons 
which  may  be  now  accepted,  represents 
only  a  moderate  part  of  the  ore  that  these 
mines  will  yield. 

The  Ruth  Mine. 

Mr.  Channing’ s  estimates  were  extreme¬ 
ly  conserv’ative,  as  he  stated  in  his  report. 


explorations  that  have  been  made  up  to 
date.  The  estimates  of  the  Ruth  orebody 
as  at  present  developed  do  not  consequent¬ 
ly  appear  so  ultra-conservative  as  do  those 
of  the  Eureka. 

The  Eureka  Mine 

^  In  the  latter  case  the  developments  have 
been  made  chiefly  on  a  single  horizontal 
plane.  A  series  of  well  distributed  raises 
shows  that  the  ore  extends  to  a  hight 
of  70  ft.  above  this  plane.  As  to  the 
extension  below  it  Mr.  Channing  assumed 
only  30  ft.  and  I  have  followed  him,  but  we 
have  the  evidence  that  in  the  Ruth  min? 
the  zone  of  secondary  enrichment  is  act¬ 
ually  proved  to  be  212  ft.  thick,  and  in  the 
Eureka  mine  the  small  development  on  the 
level  220  ft.  below'  the  main  level  shows 
that  it  is  probably  below  the  zone  of  pay 
ore  although  the  occurrence  of  occasional 
rich  patches  indicates  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  very  far  below  it.  Mr.  Channing 
said  “It  seems  probable  that  ore  of  the 


but  little  inforniation  available  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  Giroux  orebodies. 

Mining  and  Milling 
According  to  the  present  plan,  the  Cum- 
berland-Ely  company  will  produce  1000 
tons  of  ore  per  day  and  the  Nevada  Con- . 
solidated  3000  tons,  the  latter  securing 
2000  tons  from  the  Eureka  mine  and 
1000  tons  from  the  Ruth.  As  pointed 
out  in  my  previous  article,  the  Ruth  mine 
will  be  worked  by  the  caving  system,  and 
the  Eureka  by  the  open-cut,  steam-shovel 
method.  The  Veteran  mine  also  will 
probably  be  worked  by  the  caving  system. 

The  cost  of  mining  by  the  caving  sys¬ 
tem,  including  exploration  and  dead-work, 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  '90c.  per  ton. 
The  steam-shovel  mining  at  the  Eureka 
ought  to  be  done  for  45c.  per  ton.  From 
the  mines  to  the  mill  and  smelter  at  Mc¬ 
Gill  the  distance  by  railway  is  about  20 
miles.  Estimating  that  the  ore  ’  w'ill  be 
carried  that  distance  for  0.5c.  per  ton  mile, 


works  was  finally  made  at  a  place  where 
the  latter  could  be  utilized,  instead  of 
just  north  of  Ely  as  originally  contem 
plated.  Of  course  this  deal  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  disadvantageous  to  the  Nevada  Con¬ 
solidated.  It  was  provided  with  smelting 
capacity  considerably  greater  than  it  had 
contemplated,  at  least  to  begin  with,  but 
certainly  it  lost  the  controlling  position 
in  the  Ely  district  w'hich  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  retained  if  the  Guggenheims  had 
not  acquired  51  per  cent,  of  its  stock. 

Ore  Reserves 

In  my  previous  article  on  the  Ely  mines 
I  called  attention  to  Mr.  Channing’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  2,400,000  tons  of  ore  averaging 
2.6  per  cent,  copper  developed  in  the  Ruth 
mine,  my  own  estimate  being  roughly 
2,320,000  tons;  and  3,200,000  tons  averag 
ing  2.2  per  cent,  in  the  Eureka  mine,  my 
estimate  being  4,300,000  tons.  The  mines 
stand  today  substantially  as  they  were  at 


and  were  so  simply  because  of  the  absence 
of  developments  in  certain  directions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Eureka  mine.  Anyone  who 
has  subsequently  inspected  the  two  mines 
will  agree  with  this.  In  the  Ruth  mine  de¬ 
velopments  have  been  made  through  a 
section  of  420  ft.  vertically,  and  down  to  a 
depth  of  307  ft.  there  are  three  levels 
open  to  examination.  The  fourth  level 
is  under  water,  but  is  said  to  show  low- 
grade  ore  and  the  limit  of  the  zone  of 
pay  ore  is  probably  somewhere  between 
it  *and  the  third  level,  a  vertical  distance 
of  III  ft.  Mr.  Channing  estimated  pay- 
ore  for  only  30  ft.  below  the  third  level, 
which  is  conservative  but  nevertheless 
there  is  apparently  no  great  room  for  en¬ 
largement  of  this  orebody  with  depth ; 
additions  to  the  Ruth  reserves  are  of 
“prospective”  character  rather  than  “prob¬ 
able,”  and  depend  chiefly  upon  horizontal 
extension  of  the  orebody  to  the  north 
and  northwest  bevond  the  limits  of  anv 


above  grade  (2.2  per  cent,  copper)  will  be- 
found  for  another  100  ft.  vertically  at  the 
Eureka  shaft,  which  would  add  an  equal 
tonnage.” 

It  is  not  over-optimistic  to  assume  tha? 
the  Ruth  mine  has  a  present  development 
of  2,400,000  tons  of  positive  ore,  with 
probable  ore  to  an  amount  of  10  to  I2- 
per  cent,  of  that,  while  the  Eureka  mine 
has  a  present  development  of  4,300,000  tons 
of  positive  ore,  with  probable  ore  to  a 
nearly  equal  amount,  and  that  the  two- 
mines  have  positive  and  probable  ore  to- 
the  amount  of  10  or  ii  million  tons,  or 
about  10  years  reserve  at  the  rate  of 
mining  that  is  now  being  planned,  with 
promising  prospective  areas  in  each  case. 

The  orebody  of  the  Veteran  mine  of 
the  Cumberland-Ely  company  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  any 
safe  estimate  of  its  size  to  be  made,  but 
the  indications  are  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  several  million  tons.  There  is 
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Cost  of  Production 
Consequently,  one  ton  of  Ruth  ore, 
containing  2.6  per  cent.,  or  52  lb.  of  cop¬ 
per,  will  yield  52  X  0.77  X  0.95  =  36.23  lb. 
of  refined  copper ;  and  one  ton  of  Eureka 
ore,  containing  2.2  per  cent,  or  44  lb.  of 
copper,  will  yield  44  X  0.79  X  0.95  =  33.02 
lb.  of  refined  copper.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  each  case  will  be  as  follows ; 


RUTH. 


Mining  1  ton . $0,900 

Transportation  to  mill .  0.100 

Concentrating  .  0.400 

Smelting  1/7  ton  @  $6 .  0.857 

Freight  on  36.6  lb.  of  pig  @  0.65c. . . .  0.238 

Refining  36.6  lb.  of  pig  @  .85c .  0.311 

Administration  and  general  expense . .  0.200 

Total  . $3,006 


eran  there  will  be  obtained  therefore,  200, 
143  and  300  tons  of  concentrate  respec¬ 
tively,  or  643  tons  of  ore  per  day  to  be 
smelted.  In  addition  to  this  the  smelter 
will  undoubtedly  obtain  considerable  ore 
from  other  mines.  The  capacity  of  the 


furnaces,  smelting  in  reverberatories  and 
converting.  As  compared  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  at  Salt  Lake,  the  greatest  difference 
will  be  in  the  cost  of  the  coal,  which  at 
McGill  will  probably  be  something  like  $8 
per  ton,  the  coal  coming  from  Rock 


The  ore  of  botji  mines  averages  about 
0.02  oz.  gold  and  0.04  oz.  silver  per  ton, 
representing  a  value  of  about  43c.  per 
ton.  A  recovery  of  20c.  per  ton  is  a 
moderate  estimate.  Reckoning  that  as  a 
by-product  and  deducting  it  from  the 


Smelting 

From  the  milling  of  2000  tons  of  Eureka 
ore,  and  1000  tons  each  of  Ruth  and  Vet- 


STAR  POINTER  SHAFT,  NEVADA  CONSOLIDATED 

This  view  shows  the  gallows  frame  with  whl  ch  sinking  was  done.  A  large,  modern  hoist¬ 
ing  plant  Is  now  being  erected. 


EUREKA. 


Mining  1  ton .  $0,450 

Transportation  to  mill .  0.100 

Concentrating  .  0.400 

Smelting  0.1  ton . .  0.650 

Freight  on  32.4  lb.  of  pig  @  0.65c. . . .  0.211 

Refining  32.4  lb.  of  pig  @  0.85c .  0.275 

.Administration  and  general  expense. .  0.200 

Total  .  $2.28<i 


STAR  POINTER  VILLAGE,  JULY  25,  I907 

“<> 

matte  to  be  converted.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  blister  copper  from  a  ton  of  Ruth 
concentrate  may  be  estimated  at  $5 ;  from 
a  ton  of  Eureka  concentrate  at  $5.50.  On 
these  bases  we  may  estimate  a  charge  for 
smelting  of  $6  and  $6.50  respectively,  and 
an  extraction  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  copper. 


or  about  the  same  rate  as  from  Butte  to 
.\naconda,  the  carriage  will  be  loc.  per 
ton.  The  milling  should  be  done  for  not 
to  exceed  40c.  It  will  cost  a  little  more 
than  at  Garfield,  because  coal  and  labor 
are  more  expensive  and  more  care  will  be 
taken  in  sampling  the  ore,  which  will  come 
from  two  different  companies.  The  ex¬ 
traction  in  the  mill  will  be  upward  of  75 
per  cent.  The  results  obtained  from  the 
experimental  mill  at  the  Ruth  mine  indi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  Channing  that  an  extraction 
of  77  per  cent,  could  be  secured  from  the 
Ruth  ore  and  79  per  cent,  from  the 
Eureka  ore,  which  figures  he  adopted  in 
his  estimate.  The  ore  of  these  mines  is 
more  friable  than  that  of  Bingham,  and 
the  mineral  is  not  so  finely  disseminated ; 
consequently  the  crushing  is  easier  and 
need  not  be  so  fine.  The  Ruth  ore  contains 
about  3  per  cent,  of  chalcocite  and  10  per 
cent,  of  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  and  will 
concentrate  about  7:1,  yielding  a  concen¬ 
trate  with  13.3  per  cent,  copper.  The  Eu¬ 
reka  ore,  being  somewhat  lower  in  pyrites, 
will  concentrate  10:1,  yielding  a  product 
with  17.5  per  cent,  copper.  The  Veteran 
ore  is  decidedly  heavier  in  mineral  and  in 
its  case  it  is  expected  that  the  ratio  of 
contraction  will  be  only  3:1  or  3.5:1. 


smelting  works  will  be  liberal  and  from 
the  beginning  it  will  afford  a  market  for 
all  that  the  present  developments  of  the 
Fly  district  will  offer.  The  smelting  pro¬ 
cess  will  consist  of  roasting  in  McDougall 


Springs,  Wyoming.  As  compared  with 
the  cost  of  smelting  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  moreover,  the  cost  in  this  case  will 
be  increased  by  the  high  grade  of  the  con¬ 
centrate,  i.e.,  the  large  proportion  of 
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at  Ely  will  produce  4500  tons  of  ore  per 
day.  The  ore  of  Ely  will  assay  2.2  to  3 
per  cent,  copper;  that  of  Bingham  will  go 
about  1.8  per  cent.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  lower  grade  of  the  ore  at  Bingham, 
and  the  finer  dissemination  of  the  mineral 
(which  leads  to  a  lower  percentage  of 
extraction  in  milling)  are  quite  offset  by 
the  ability  to  mine  more  cheaply,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  ore  being  capable  of 
extraction  by  steam  shovel  than  at  Ely. 

In  so  far  as  ore  reserves  are  concerned, 
the  tonnage  of  developed  ore  at  Bingham 
is  far  superior  to  that  at  Ely,  although  the 
orebodies  of  the  latter  place  are  gigantic. 
In  this  comparison  it  is  merely  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  giants,  in  which  Bingham 
overtops  all  others,  even  after  allowing 
for  the  prospective  resources  of  Ely.  The 
mines  of  Ely  are  certainly  great,  but  those 
of  Bingham  are  greater.  It  is  evident 


L«  ing  expected  to  be  in  full  running  order 
about  Oct.  I,  but  my  estimate  of  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  is  conditional,  of  course, 
upon  adequacy  of  water  supply.  The  Ne¬ 
vada  Consolidated  may  begin  milling  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  end  of  1907,  but  it  will 
probably  be  nearly  the  middle  of  1908  be¬ 
fore  its  plant  is  completed.  The  concen¬ 
trator  was  begun  Dec.  7,  1906,  and  the 
smelter  about  March  i,  1907,  but  the  work 
on  both  has  been  delayed  by  difficulty  in 
securing  the  prompt  delivery  of  ma»e'-ial 
and  by  indecision  as  to  certain  plans. 

Bingham  and  Ely  Compared 
The  two  greatest  of  the  new  copper- 
mining  districts  now  being  developed  in 
tne  United  States  are  Bingham  and  Ely, 
the  combined  production  of  which  by  the 
middle  of  - 1908  ought  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  150,000,000  lb.  per  annum. 


totals  of  the  mining  and  other  costs,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Ruth  ore  will  yield 
36.23  lb.  of  copper  at  a  cost  of  $2,806,  or 
7.75c.  per  lb. ;  while  the  Eureka  ore  will 
yield  33.02  lb.  at  a  cost  of  $2,086,  or  6.3c. 
per  lb.  Although  the  details  of  my  esti¬ 
mates  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Mr. 
Channing,  the  result  is  almost  identical 
with  his.  He  estimated  that  in  mining 
2000  tons  of  ore  per  day,  1000  from  each 
mine,  the  total  cost  per  pound  of  copper 
sold  in  New  York  would  be  7.53c.,  or 
deducting  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
recovered,  7.03c.  The  mean  of  my  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  same  basis  is  7.06c.  How¬ 
ever,  the  present  plan  is  to  mine  two  tons 
from  the  Eureka  to  one  ton  from  the 
Ruth,  on  which  basis  102.27  lb.  of  copper 
(the  product  of  three  tons  of  ore)  will 
cost  $6,978,  or  6.82c.  per  Ib. 


The  Cumberland-Ely 

It  is  interesting  to  summarize  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Cumberland-Ely  company  on 
the  same  basis  as  above.  Assuming  that 
the  ore  of  the  Veteran  mine  will  average 
3  per  cent,  copper  and  will  concentrate 
3/4:1.  yielding  a  concentrate  assaying  7.8 
per  cent,  copper,  the  product  of  refined 
copper  from  a  ton  of  ore  will  be  44.46  lb. 
The  cost  of  production  will  be  as  follows ; 

Mining  1  ton .  $0.90 

Transportation  to  mili .  0.12 

Concentrating  .  0.40 

Smelting  1/3  ton  @  $5 .  1.07 

Freight  on  44.7  lb.  ot  pig  @  0.65c _  0.20 

Refining  44.7  lb.  @  0.85c .  0.3*. 

Administration  and  general  expense. . .  0.2.5 

Total  .  $4.01 

Deducting  20c.  for  reco.-cry  of  gold  and 
si'ver,  the  cost  of  44.46  lb.  of  refined  cop¬ 
per  will  be  $3.81,  or  8.57c.  per  lb.  Of 
course  this  estimate  is  largely  speculative, 
inasmuch  as  the  data  for  this  mine  have 
not  yet  been  determined  with  the  saiu 
precision  that  they  have  for  those  of  the 
Nevada  Consolidated,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  in  spite  of  the  higher  grade  of 
the  Veteran  ore,  the  copper  from  it 
will  be  more  costly  than  that  from  the 
Nevada  Consolidated,  because  of  the- 
higher  cost  of  mining  and  the  larger 
amount  of  concentrate  to  be  smelted,  al¬ 
though  the  iron  of  the  letter  will  be  vahi- 
ahle  flux  for  the  smelting  of  outside,  silic- 
ious  ores; 


THE  REQUA  &  BRADLEY  EXl'ERl .MENTAL  MILL  AT  THE  RUTH  MINE 


(This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  the  that  the  two  districts  will  make  an  im- 
porphyry  ore  of  Bingham  and  excludes  mense  addition  to  the  world’s  supply  of 
the  sulphide  ore  from  which  production  copper  and  will  have  a  powerful  influence 
has  heretofore  been  going  on.)  All  of  upon  the  market  for  the  metal. 

this  will  be  comparatively  cheap  copper,  - 

the  probable  cost  of  production  to  the  two  According  .  to  the  London  Times,  a 
companies  of  Bingham  being  in  the  neigh-  combination  or  company  under  the  name 
borhood  of  7c.  per  lb.,  while  the  cost  for  Gesellschaft  fiir  Elektrostahl-Anlagen, 
a  large  part  of  the  production  at  Ely  will  has  just  been  organized  at  Berlin  for 
be  about  the  same,  for  a  part  a  little  producing  steel  with  the  electric  furnace, 
higher.  In  many  respects  the  conditions  The  leading  concern  in  it  is  Siemens  & 
at  the  two  districts  are  similar.  In  both  Halske,  but  it  embraces  others  of  import- 
cases  the  ore  is  chalcocite  and  chalcopy-  ance.  The  company  will  utilize  the  in¬ 
rite  finely  disseminated  in  monzonite;  in  duction  furnaces  of  Kjellin  and  Rochling- 
both  cases  the  orebodies  are  of  immense  Rodenhauser  for  making  iron  and  steel 
size;  and  in  both  cases  the  conditions  are  and  ferro  products.  Its ‘activity  will  ex- 
favorable  to  cheap  mining.  Operations  in  tend  to  all  countries  except  Great  Britain 
the  two  districts  are  being  carried  on  with  and  its  colonies,  the  United  States,  Nor- 
a  magnitude  that  is  almost  bewildering,  way  and  Sweden,  in  all  of  which  com- 
The  two  mines  at  Bingham  will  produce  panies  already  exist  for  the  exploitation 
10,000  tons  of  ore  per  day;  the  four  mines  of  these  furnaces. 


Productive  Capacity 
The  annual  productive  capacity  of  the 
four  developed  mines  of  Ely  on  the  basis 
of  the  plans  that  are  now  being  consum¬ 
mated  is  as  follows : 


Ruth  mine .  13.042.800 

Eureka  mine .  23,774,400 

Total  Nevada  Consolidated .  39.817,200 

Cumberland-Ely  .  16,005.600 

Giroux  .  8,000.000 

Grand  total .  63,822,800 

The  above  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Cumberland-Ely  and 
Giroux  ores  will  average  3  per  cent,  cop¬ 
per  in  each  case.  The  Giroux  company 
will  be  the  first  large  producer,  its  mill 
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Tin  Mining  in  Siam 

Tin  Deposits  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  Extend  into  Siam.  Methods 
of  Mining  and  Working.  Chinese  Control  the  Tin-mining  Districts 

^  k”  van  d  o  r  t* 


In  the  absence  of  authentic  record  it 
would  be  idle  to  surmise  at  what  date 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  tin-mining  in¬ 
dustry  in  Malaya — the  Chinese — first  ven¬ 
tured  in  quest  of  the  white  metal  which 
for  centuries  past  they  have  utilized  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Early  Mining 

A  recent  contributor  to  the  Revue 


commercial  commodity  not  only  in  the 
chief  Mongolian  cities,  but,  through  the 
agency  of  the  d.esert  caravan  was  brought 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  centers  of  European  commerce. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  bronze  idols  and  tin  implements 
which  have  bedn  unearthed  from  time  to 
time,  relate  to  a  very  early  period  in  the 


tablishment  of  a  regular  industry,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  colonization  of  Malacca 
by  the  Portugese  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  we  find  any  record 
of  the  shipment  of  ore  to  European  ports. 

British  Settlement 
With  the  settlement  of  the  British  at 
Singapore,  and  the  consequent  acquisition 
by  them  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 


BAMBOO  TRESTLE  AT  TRANG,  SIAMESE  MALAYA 


Scientifique  very  ingeniously  adduces  his¬ 
toric  fact  to  support  a  theory  that  the  Ma¬ 
lay  Peninsula  was  the  Ophir  of  Solomon, 
and  attempts  to  trace  the  analogy  of  the 
word  tin  from  the  Malay  Timah.  We  read 
further,  that  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
earliest  Portugese  discoverers,  tin  was  a 

•Bangkok,  Siam. 


world's  history — long  before  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  era. 

In  early  times,  hampered  by  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  an  unsettled  and  warlike  coun¬ 
try — the  scene  of  constaiTt  invasion  by 
barbarian  hordes,  and  of  the  ravages  of 
the  terrible  Malay  pirate — ^very  little 
could  have  been  possible  toward  the  es- 


Federated  Malay  '  States,  an  increased 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  mining  industry 
by  security  of  life  and  tenure,  and  the 
establishment  of  equitable  mining  laws 
adapted  to  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  the  country.  For  many  years,  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  the  metal  and  the  limited 
demand  for  it  prior  to  the  development  of 
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the  great  canned-food  industry,  it  was  not 
considered  sufficiently  remunerative  for 
Europeans  to  engage  in,  and  the  work 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
who  confined  their  attention  to  the  allu¬ 
vial  deposits  underlying  the  valleys  formed 
by  spurs  of  the  great  mountain  range 
running  almost  due  north  and  south  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  Some  of 
these  alluvial  mines  have  proved  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  rich;  fortunes  have  been  rapidly 
acquired  by  men  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  with  no  better  status  than 
the  ordinary  Chinese  coolie;  and,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  the  present  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Straits’  Chinese  with  their 
millionaire  Towkays,  large  banking  houses, 
and  shipping  combines,  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  wealth  accumulated  within  the 
last  three  or  four  decades  from  the  tin 
mines  of  Malaya. 

Late  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous 
and  rapid  development  both  in  price  and 
production;  and  the  attention  of  business 
men  in  the  east  has  been  greatly  attracted 
by  the  encouraging  results  achieved  by  the 
pioneers  of  European  enterprise,  who  in 
many  cases,  have  been  able  to  convert, 
with  modem  mining  methods,  small 
Chinese  holdings  into  large  dividend  pay¬ 
ing  concerns  anl  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  it  only  requires  western  skill  and 
capital  to  develop  an  industry,  which  from 
sheer  lack  of  enterprise  had  been  allowed 
to  stagnate  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
Chinese  coolie. 

The  Siamese  States 

In  the  Siamese  States,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  progress  has  not  been  on  the 
same  rapid  lines  as  in  the  British  Depen¬ 
dencies  further  south;  and  European 
prospectors  have  for  the  most  part  held 
aloof  from  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula,  preferring  to  operate  in  the 
more  settled  country  with  better  means  of 
communication  and  protection.  But  as  a 
result  of  the  enormous  activity  shown  by 
both  the  Europeans  and  Chinese  miners 
all  over  the  Federated  States  in  acquir¬ 
ing  mining  leases  wherever  the  slightest 
chance  of  remuneration  offered  on  a  tin 
bearing  area,  prospectors  have  been 
forced  into  the  remote  interior,  where 
the  problem  of  transport  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  has  to  be  considered,  and  now  look 
with  covetous  eyes  to  the  wide  field  that 
Siam  promises  for  future  development. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  that  in  Siamese 
territory  there  exists  as  rich,  if  not  as  ex¬ 
tensive  a  mineral  area  as  that  contained  in 
the  British  or  Dutch  possessions;  and  no¬ 
where  in  the  European-owned  States  is 
there  so  rich  a  field  within  narrow  limits 
as  that  contained  in  the  little  island  of 
Puket,  which  furnishes  the  Siamese  Gov¬ 
ernment  more  than  half  the  total  revenue 
derived  from  this  source;  and,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  depending  on  increased 
facilities  for  transport,  and  better  means 
of  communication,  when  territories 
hitherto  unexplored,  will  prove  to  be 


equally  productive,  and  as  important  min¬ 
ing  centers  as  this  much  prized,  zealously 
controlled  district  on  the  western  coast, 
and  will  no  doubt  offer  to  Siam  her  most 
important  source  of  revenue  for  the 
future. 

There  seems  to  be  but  a  very  slight 
appreciation  in  mining  circles  of  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  the  Siamese  States  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future  of  the  tin-mining  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
active  steps  have  been  taken  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  source,  with  results,  generally 
speaking,  that  have  proved  equal  to  the 
brightest  anticipations.  Without  entering 
too  minutely  into  statistical  detail,  let  us 
take  a  brief  survey  of  a  few  important 
facts  concerning  the  industry  as  it  now 
stands,  and  glance  at  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Chinaman,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  over  which  for  so  many 
years  he  has  retained  an  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  monoply — as  far  as  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  is  concerned. 

Value  of  Tin 

Tin,  which  in  common  with  the  other 
metals  has  rapidly  risen  in  price  within 
the  last  two  years,  seems  destined  to  be 
in  increased  demand  in  the  arts  to  an 
extent  little  accounted  for  by  its  most 
ardent  promoters.  In  October,  1904,  it 
was  worth  £127  a  ton;  in  October,  1906, 
£198  a  ton;  and  the  price  is  still  rapidly 
rising.  Ten  years  ago,  the  price  was  con¬ 
sidered  high  at  £49  a  ton,  and  the  Chinese 
were  making  big  profits  then,  when  facili¬ 
ties  for  transport  were  not  what  they  are 
now.  Further,  the  art  of  smelting,  little 
understood  as  it  may  be  even  at  present, 
was  in  past  years  so  rudely  conducted, 
that  the  overheating  of  a  furnace  fre¬ 
quently  converted  profit  into  loss.  It  is 
true  that  the  absurd  conservative  preju¬ 
dices  which  the  Chinese  held  in  the  past 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  overcome,  and 
they  are  now  gradually  adopting  improved 
methods,  both  in  the  winning  and  smelt¬ 
ing  of  ore,  and  that  inferior  grades  of 
ore,  which  were  formerly  not  capable  of 
treatment,  are  now  being  profitably  oper¬ 
ated  from  the  skill  they  have  acquired  un¬ 
der  European  guidance;  but  a  mere  cur¬ 
sory  inspection  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Chinese,  would  convince  any  prac¬ 
tical  observer  of  the  enormous  advantages 
and  splendid  opportunities  which  would 
be  offered  by  substituting  modem  ma¬ 
chinery  and  scientific  skill  for  the  anti¬ 
quated  methods  in  vogue,  which,  crude  as 
they  are,  furnish  the  operators  substantial 
profits,  and  the  commercial  world  90  per 
cent,  of  the  tin  production  of  Malaya. 

Chinese  Mining  Methods 
The  chief  difficulty  which  besets  the 
Chinese  miner  at  the  very  outset  is  want 
of  capital,  and  consequently,  in  a  country 
like  Siam,  where  mining  laws  have  never 
been  enforced,  they  resort  to  methods 
which  are  detrimental  to  mining  interests 
generally.  For  instance:  A  great  deal  of 


the  tin  produced  in  this  country  comes 
from  districts  where  small  gangs,  or 
Kongsis  operate  independently,  without 
obtaining  any  regular  license  or  claim, 
wherever  they  choose,  and  in  any  manner 
possible,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  This  leads  to  very  unsatisfactory 
results,  large  areas  being  worked  super¬ 
ficially  for  the  contents  of  the  upper  strata 
only,  as  affording  the  quickest  returns  for 
a  limited  expense  of  labor,  and  then 
abandoned  entirely  for  fresh  ground.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  with  the  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion,  it  assumes  once  more  the  normal 
appearance  of  virgin  forest,  and  many 
prospectors  have  been  misled  in  this  way, 
little  suspecting  that  15  or  20  ft.  beneath 
the  surface  were  rich  leads  which  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  over-burden  would  amply 
pay  reworking.  At  a  mine  in  Perak,  quite 
recently,  the  Chinese  had  worked  a  large 
area  down  to  a  depth  of  30  ft.  with  con¬ 
siderable  profit,  when  they  encountered  a 
stratum  of  clay  which  they  mistook  for 
bed-rock,  and  below  which  no  tin-bearing 
strata  is  found,  when  a  European  miner 
came  along  and  obtained  permission  to 
put  down  a  trial  bore  hole  with  a  small 
hand  machine.  The  results  showed  that 
rich  tin-bearing  gravel  continued  to  a 
depth  of  70  ft.  below  the  barren  layer  of 
clay.  However,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  native  miners  are  altogether  an 
ignorant  lot;  wonderful  ingenuity  have 
they  displayed  in  many  cases,  and  natural 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  which, 
considering  their  want  of  education,  show 
great  skill  and  adaptability.  The  bamboo 
aqueduct  shown  in  the  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  may  be  taken  as  an  elaborate 
example  of  their  engineering  skill.  It  is 
not  designed  to  stand  the  test  of  time, 
but  it  answers  its  purpose  admirably,  and 
it  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  they 
will  erect  such  a  structure,  finding  all 
their  implements  and  material  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  jungle,  and  using  no  other  tool 
but  a  small  chopper  of  native  manufacture. 

The  Puket  Mines 

At  Puket  where  operations  are  carried 
on  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
elsewhere,  may  be  seen  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  mechanical  skill  in  various 
contrivances  for  pumping  and  conveying 
water.  A  curious  but  common  form  of 
elevator  for  raising  water  from  the  deep 
levels  at  some  of  the  larger  mines  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  endless-chain  bucket, 
"which  derives  its  motion  from  the  pinion 
attached  on  the  main  shaft  of  an  overshot 
water  wheel,  the  buckets  or  paddles  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  teeth  of  the  pinion,  and  slid¬ 
ing  down  a  long  sluice-box  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  compartments,  the  upper 
one  serving  as  a  guide  or  carrier  for  the 
chain,  and  the  lower  forming  the  delivery 
pipe  for  the  water. 

The  Chinese*  pride  themselves  very 
much  when  they  have  one  of  these  noisy, 
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cuinbersonie  machines  at  work,  and  cher¬ 
ish  a  strange  superstition  with  regard  to 
it,  believing  that  the  groaning  and  squeak¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  paddles  as  they  are 
drawn  over  the  boards  emanates  from  the 
spirits  of  the  mines,  whom  of  course  it  is 
their  duty  to  propitiate;  and  many  curi¬ 
ous  offerings  may  be  seen  scattered  around 
the  head  of  the  shaft. 

In  fact  it  has  often  been  remarked  that 
the  most  noteworthy  .feature  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  business  of  mining  in 
the  Peninsula  is  the  strange  combinations 
of  superstition  and  idolatory  with  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  that  one  sees  at  every 
C'hinese  mine,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  country — whether  in  the  British  De¬ 
pendencies  or  in  -Siam.  In  front  of  their 
huts,  and  around  the  pit  mouth,  tiny  Joss 
houses  are  erected,  in  which  offerings  are 


and  resemble  a  lot  of  ants,  swarming  up 
and  down  the  banks  in  single  file,  each 
with  his  little  load  of  earth  suspended 
over  his  shoulder,  keeping  step  over  the 
springy  planks,  and  at  a  jog-trot  the  whole 
time.  At  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  close 
to  the  sluice-box,  so  that  he  may  watch 
both  operations  of  digging  and  washing 
at  the  same  time,  stands  the  mine-boss, 
a  big  Chinaman  with, a  stout  rattan  cane 
in  his  hand.  He  seldom  has  to  use  his 
stick;  but  when  he  does,  it  means  that  the 
recipient  has  to  lay  up  for  a  week  or  two 
for  alterations  and  repairs.  The  average 
pay  of  the  Chinese  coolie  at  the  mines  is 
40c.  (Mexican),  or  about  20c.  gold  a  day; 
but  in  most  cases  they  are  put  on  piece- 
w'ork,  and  receive  so  much  per  cubic  foot 
of  earth  excavated,  according  to  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  formation  in  which  they  are 


the  ore.  Frequent  delays  are  caused  by 
this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  they  experience  in  handling  the 
slag  in  smelting,  is  occasioned  by  the  im¬ 
purity  of  the  ore  they  put  into  the  furnace. 
However,  this  is  only  one  of  many  points 
in  connection  with  tin  mining  in  Siam,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chinese  methods,  that  arc 
c?:).iLie  of  impiovement  and  in  r.  br-ef 
outline  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  minutely;  but  sufficient 
evidence  has  been  shown  for  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  western  skill  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  industry  that  is  already  flourish¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  these  conditions.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  in  a  country  like 
Siam  the  way  is  paved  for  the  American 
or  European  prospector  to  step  in  and 
make  his  choice;  on  the  contrary,  the  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  which  prevail  in  all 
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made,  and  the  Joss  sticks  kept  burning 
night  and  day.  No  stranger  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  mines  without  submitting  to 
their  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  even 
Europeans  are  compelled  to  remove  their 
shoes  before  entering  into  w’hat  they  con¬ 
sider  sacred  ground.  As  a  rule  the  Chin¬ 
ese  miner  keenly  resents  the  intrusion  of 
an  European  at  the  mines  and  to  avoid 
trouble  one  has  to  procure  a  letter  or 
passport  from  the  mine-owner;  but,  once 
having  secured  their  confidence,  the  for¬ 
eigner  finds  the  best  of  treatment  at  their 
htiudo  and  they  will  even  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  to  permit  him  to  make  any  inspec¬ 
tion  he  may  be  interested  in.  It  is  a 
very  inspiring  sight,  in  a  land  of  lethargy 
like  Siam,  to  see  these  men  at  work  at 
one  of  the  big  mines.  Though  they  sel¬ 
dom  average  more  than  six  hours  a  day, 
they  show  great  activity  while  at  work. 


working.  '1  he  richest  stratum  in  which 
tin  is  found'  is  a  stiff,  clayey  gravel,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  treat,  for  which  they 
receive  as  much  as  5c.  a  foot,  ^it  unless 
working  on  his  owm  account,  the  China¬ 
man  never  saves  a  cent,  his  small  earnings 
going  in  food  and  opium,  and  any  surplus 
tliat  may  remain  is  quickly  absorbed  at 
the  gambling  table. 

Lapor,  Climate  and  Transportation 

The  'economic  value  of  the  Chinese 
coolie  has  already  been  recognized,  and,  in 
this  class  of  work — the  digging  and  haul¬ 
ing  of  dirt — ^he  stands,  for  cheapness  and 
adaptability  to  climatic  conditions,  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  field  of  competition. 

One  point  which  impresses  itself  strong¬ 
ly  on  any  practical  man  observing  their 
operations,  is  the  complete  absence  of  me¬ 
chanical  means  of  treating  and  separating 


tropical  countries  are  here  abundantly 
multiplied.  The  climate  of  the  Peninsula, 
th-Tigh  not  so  deadly  as  in  other  parts  of 
Siam,  is  one  which  the  white  man  can 
take  no  liberties  with,  and  one  requires  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  patience  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of 
travel  through  a  country  where  roads  have 
yet  to  be  made  and  where  the  apathy  and 
polite  indifference  of  the  native  official, 
on  whom  he  has  to  rely  for  transport,  is 
proverbial. 

The  common  means  of  transport  is  by 
elephant,  the  hire  of  an  animal  with  at¬ 
tendant  varying  from  5  to  10  ticals  per 
day.  It  is  surprising  what  a  small  load 
these  huge  beasts  will  carry,  three  piculs 
of  tin,  or  about  400  lb.  being  considered 
the  limit  for  a  large  animal;  and  from 
15  to  20  miles  a  day’s  journey.  Most  of 
the  tin  is  conveyed  to  the  coast  towns  by 
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native  boats  along  the  shallow,  rapid 
rivers,  which  during  the  rainy  season 
flood  the  whole  country,  and  exclude  sev¬ 
eral  districts  from  traffic  of  any  sort  for 
weeks  together.  A  complete  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  has  to  be  carried  wherever  one 
travels,  for  the  natives  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  subsist  almost  entirely  on  rice  and 
salt  fish,  with  condiments,  which  are  not 
at  all  palatable  to  the  European  taste.  But 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  a  more  varied 
and  interesting  country  does  not  exist  in 
the  East ;  and  with  the  generous  and  free- 
minded  policy  the  Government  is  pledged 
to  adopt,  giving  equal  rights  to  all 
foreigners,  and  including  various  schemes 
for  the  development  of  the  country  by 
road  and  railway,  the  future  of  these 
Malayan  States  is  fraught  with  the  bright¬ 
est  promise  for  various  commercial  en¬ 
terprises  in  which  tin  mining  will,  of 
course,  lead  as  the  crowning  industry. 


Railroad,  Extensions  in  Oaxaca 


Consul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  of 
Mexico,  reports  that  there  is  pending  a 
negotiation  which  will  soon  furnish  the 
State  of  Oaxaca  with  much-needed  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  The  State  at  present 
has  but  one  railroad  of  importance,  the 
Ferrocarril  Mexicano  del  Sur,  which  runs 
from  Pueblo  direct  to  Oaxaca.  From 
(3axaca  there  are  three  small  narrow-gage 
country  railroads,  the  Ejutla,  Oriente,  and 
Agricola,  which  are  intended  only  to  tap 
neighboring  agricultural  and  mining  sec¬ 
tions  and  which  are  but  poorly  provided 
with  rolling  stock,  having  wood-burning 
engines,  and  are  not  particularly  well 
managed. 

American  capitalists  are  now  negotiat¬ 
ing  to  buy  the  three  small  agricultural 
railroads  mentioned  as  running  out  of 
Oaxaca,  with  the  idea  of  placing  them 
under  one  management  and  prolonging 
the  system  eastward  to  Salina  Cruz  and 
westward  to  some  Pacific  port  near  Aca¬ 
pulco.  It  is  stated  upon  reliable  authority 
that  this  deal  is  practically  concluded. 

There  is  also  some  talk  of  the  same 
group  of  capitalists  purchasing  the  San 
Rafael  y  Atlixco  Railroad,  a  small  road 
now  running  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
.\papasco  and  Ozumba,  and  later  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  Atlixco  itself.  This  road, 
it  is  said,  would,  in  the  hands  of  the  cap¬ 
italists  mentioned,  be  prolonged  to  cross 
that  part  of  Oaxaca  which  is  known  as 
“La  Mixteca,”  a  distant,  inaccessible  re¬ 
gion  of  Indian,  villages  situate  in  a  most 
fertile  agricultural  section,  where  a  great 
number  of  prospectors  state  that  there  are 
iron,  coal,  and  large  deposits  of  lead  ore. 


Japan  imports  zinc  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  figures  for  1906  are  lower 
than  those  for  1905,  being  6314  tons, 
valued  at  $1,024,000,  for  1906,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  14,012  tons,  valued  at  $2,006,- 
000,  in  the  preceding  year. 


Greenwater,  Cal. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
thus  reports  recently  from  Greenwater; 

If  there  had  been  as  much  knowledge  of 
mathematics  among  the  citizens  of  this 
flourishing  desert  town  as  there  are  fleas, 
Chuckwala  Charley  Hennessy’s  drink  em¬ 
porium,  the  Death  Valley  Vault,  would 
not  have  burned  to  the  ground  Sept.  9. 
Because  the  leading  citizens  in  this  town 
are  not  as  quick  -at  figures  as  they  are  at 
raising  before  the  draw  Greenwater  has 
been  robbed  of  its  chief  center  of  moral 
and  social  uplift.  Today  the  boys  are  ad¬ 
mitting  that  mental  arithmetic  beats  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind. 

Chuckwala  Charley’s  saloon  burned  be¬ 
cause  the  leading  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  could  not  figure  out  on  the  sf>ur  of 
the  moment  whether  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  let  the  place  burn  and  rebuild  it  with 
lumber  at  $80  a  thousand  feet  or  to  put 
the  fire  out  with  water  costing  $8  a  bar¬ 
rel.  While  the  discussion  went  on  the 
fire  got  so  far  that  the  party  in  favor  of 
water  were  squelched  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  situation  in  Greenwater  is  unu¬ 
sual.  Some  months  ago  a  real  estate 
boomer  put  an  advertisement  in  a  Los 
.•\ngeles  paper  which  said  that  Greenwater 
was  a  garden. spot  of  the  desert,  kissed  by 
the  warm  and  healthgiving  rays  of  a  pe¬ 
rennial  sun  and  blossoming  like  the  rose. 

He  w'as  right  about  the  kisses.  The 
average  sun  kiss  here  in  the  north  end  of 
Death  Valley  registers  about  125  deg.  F. 
10  months  out  of  the  year  and  occasion¬ 
ally  the  Death  Valley  Dead  One  has  to 
suspend  publication  because  its  ink  rollers 
melt.  As  for  the  garden  business,  there  is 
a  fine  collection  of  tomato  cans  out  back 
of  Sandy  Hedges’s  place  and  the  Joshua 
tree  grows  plentifully  in  these  parts. 

Since  a  misguided  mortal  picked  out 
this  site  for  a  town  about  a  year  ago  be¬ 
cause  he  grubbed  up  some  copper  out¬ 
croppings  down  where  the  foot  of  the 
main  street  now  is,  quite  a  few  individuals 
have  come  here  to  take  the  parboiling 
treatment  and  prospect  for  more  copper, 
some  gold  and  grub  to  eat  meanwhile. 

They  usually  take  a  good  wash  at  Mo¬ 
jave  before  coming  into  the  valley  and  if 
they  live  to  get  back  to  Mojave  they  take 
another  wash  at  the  end  of  the  journey  in 
Mike  Stetson’s  commodious  rain  barrel. 
Only  those  fellows  who  bet  $500  on  a 
busted  flush  before  the  draw  can  afford  to 
take  a  bath  all  over  in  Greenwater.  But 
right  here  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
enterprise  of  Chuckwala  Charley  that  en¬ 
deared  his  emporium  to  the  populace. 

When  Chuckwala  put  up  the  Vault  he 
painted  a  sign  and  hung  it  behind  the 
bar.  “Free  Wash  With  Every  Drink,” 
the  sign  read.  And  Chuckwala  stuck  by 
his  contract. 

.A.fter  you  had  bought  your  two  fingers 
of  squirrel  whiskey  and  paid  extra  for 
a  water  chaser,  if  you  felt  you  could  af¬ 


ford  it,  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  go  out 
back  of  the  saloon,  and  there  a  China  boy 
would  pour  out  about  three  inches  of  real 
water  in  a  washbasin  and  you  could  loosen 
the  surface  crust  on  your  face.  The  wits 
in  town  called  this  a  homeopathic  bath. 
Chuckwala’s  homeopathics  made  an  in¬ 
stant  hit  with  the  citizens,  and  the  custom 
of  taking  a  wash  had  grown  up  about  the 
Vault  until  it  w'as  recognized  aS  one  of  the 
features  of  Greenwater’s  social  life. 


Copper  in  Australia 


Special  Correspondence 


The  fall  in  the  price  of  copper  has  na¬ 
turally  caused  considerable  uneasiness, 
and  the  consequent  drop  in  the  value  of 
stocks  has  been  a  matter  of  much  con¬ 
cern.  Most  of  the  Australian  mines  are 
working  under  an  agreement  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  substantial  advance  in  wages, 
amounting  to  upward  of  I2j4  per  cent., 
while  copper  remains  over  i7o  per  ton, 
and  should  the  price  fall  below  this  level 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  great  industrial 
unrest  will  follow.  The  official  figures 
just  published  show  that  the  exports  of 
copper  during  1906  from  Australia  were 
as  follows:  Ingots,  17,939  tons  valued  at 
£1,548,767;  matte,  19,278  tons  valued  at 
£1,449,308;  ore,  1674  tons  valued  at  £34,- 
189;  a  total  of  £3,032,264. 

The  rapid  advance  made  by  the  copper- 
mining  industry  in  the  northern  State  of 
Queensland  is  shown  by  the  return  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30.  The  quantity  of 
copper  produced  during  this  term  is  given 
as  3219  tons  valued  at  £317,875,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2229  tons  valued  at  £190,075 
for  the  same  period  in  1906.  The  Mount 
Morgan  mine  alone  contributed  copper  to 
the  value  of  £123,782  as  the  result  of  the 
three  months’  operations,  and  the  follow-- 
ing  table  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  strides  made  since  copper  became  an 
element  in  production  at  that  mine : 

Gold  won.  Copper  won. 


Half-year  ending 

oz. 

tons. 

November,  1905. . . 

. . .  62.281 

125 

Ma.v,  1906 . 

. .  .  54,916 

358 

November.  1906. .  . 

. . .  72,716 

1,923 

May,  1907 . 

. . .  72,422 

2,164 

The  Electrolytic  Refining  and  Smelting 
Company  of  Australia  is  erecting  works 
at  Port  Kembla,  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  blister  copper  from  the  Mount  Mor¬ 
gan  and  other  large  mines  will  now  be  re¬ 
fined  here  instead  of  shipping  it  to  the  De 
Lamar  works  as  hitherto. 


The  Yukon  Legislature  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  memorialize  the  Canadian 
government  regarding  the  Boyle  mining 
concession,  the  largest  in  the  Klondike 
camp,  covering  40  sq.m.,  which  is  partly 
owned  by  the  Guggenheims,  asking  an 
investigation  as  to  how  it  w'as  acquired 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to 
be  held. 
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Un watering  by^Means  of  an 
Inclined  Skip 

By  Douglas  Muir* 


A  company  purchased  a  mine  with  the 
object  in  view  of  unwatering  it  to  get  at 
the  milling  grade  of  ore  left  from  previ¬ 
ous  operations.  The  mine  workings  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  drift-tunnel  about  700  m.  along 
the  vein,  the  dip  being  approximately  50 
deg.,  with  a  number  of  stopes  and  winzes 
on  the  vein  where  rich  ore  shoots  had  been 
encountered  and  the  ore  summarily  re¬ 
moved.  The  ore  had  been  removed  from 
the  largest  shoot,  leaving  a  stope  20  in. 
high,  and  a  winze  120  m.  down  from  the 
level  of  the  drift  tunnel.  It  was  desired 
to  unwater  at  this  point.  The  mine  had 
been  abandoned  some  years  and  all  the 
lower  workings  were  full  of  water  to  the 
tunnel  floor. 

With  the  conditions  as  briefly  stated 
above,  a  hoist  and  inclined  skip  were 
available  for  unwatering  the  mine. 

The  winze  was  located  90  m.  in 
on  the  tunnel.  The  first  60  m.  of  the 
tunnel  had  been  driven  on  fairly  good 
grade.  The  last  30  m.  was  on  per 
cent,  grade.  This  part  was  shot  out  to 
grade  and  track  laid  in  the  tunnel.  At 
a  point  8  m.  before  reaching  the  winze 
the  roadway  was  given  a  curve  and  driven 
out  into  the  footwall,  past  the  winze,  back 
into  the  old  line  of  tunnel  and  about  3 
m.  below  its  level.  Here  bins  were 
placed  to  receive  ore  which  might  be 
mined  further  in  on  the  vein.  Tracks  were 
laid  on  into  the  tunnel,  grade  being  per¬ 
missible. 

The  roadway  past  the  winze  was  driven 
under  old  filled  stopes.  The  filling  was 
held  up  with  stulls  and  sets,  lagging  be¬ 
ing  driven  in  on  top  of  these.  Eight  feet 
before  reaching  the  winze,  heavy  sets  were 
put  in  and  a  wall  raised  up  into  the  stope, 
cutting  off  and  holding  back  the  filling. 
A  similar  wall  was  placed  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  winze.  The  stope  filling 
between  these  walls  was  removed  and 
trammed  out.  This  left  a  clear  and  safe 
open  space  in  the  stope  directly  above  the 
winze  in  which  to  do  work  for  hoist  in¬ 
stallation.  The  roadway  directly  in  front 
of  the  winze  was  then  widened  out  into  a 
bench  or  pocket  in  which  to  place  ore  bins 
and  water  chute  for  the  skip  to  dump  into. 

In  front  of  the  winze  and  9  m. 
up  in  the  cleared  portion  of  the  stope,  a 
crosscut  was  driven  into  the  footwall  and 
at  right  angles  to  strike  of  the  vein.  At 
its  terminus  the  crosscut  was  enlarged, 
giving  a  small  room  where  the  hoist  was 
placed,  the  foundation  bolts  being  leaded 
into  the  solid  rock.  A  thin  layer  of  con¬ 
crete  was  laid  cyi  the  floor  to  give  level 
setting  for  the  hoist.  Fig.  i  shows  manner 
of  supporting  head-frame  pulley;  also  ore- 

*Manager,  Cinco  de  Mayo  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,  Deacnbrldora,  Durango, 
Mexico. 


FIG.  1.  PORTION  OF  PERMANENT  TRACK  IN  PLACE 


FIG.  2.  TEMPORARY  TRACK  USED  FOR  UNWATERING  INCLINED  WORKINGS 
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bin  supports  and  upper  part  of  track 
way. 

With  the  driving  of  the  roadway  on  the 
new  level  the  water  in  the  winze  had 
fallen  to  the  same  level.  A  few  more 
meters  were  pumped  out  by  hand  for 
starting  work  of  track  building.  The 
winze  varied  in  size,  being  from  3  to  17 
m.  in  breadth  (along  the  vein)  and 
2  to  5  m.  in  width  (perpendicular  to 
the  walls).  The  walls  being  very  hard 
and  standing  well,  heavy  timbering  was 
omitted  and  trackway  only  was  laid  as 
shown  in  the  diagrams. 

Hitches  or  steps  were  cut  in  the  foot- 
wall  to  receive  frames  which  were  of 
6x6-in.  lumber.  On  top  of  these  were 
bolted  longitudinal  stringers  6x4  in. 
section.  The  track  was  spiked  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  stringers  and  'intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  frames  were  placed 
cross-braces  and  rods  to  prevent  spread¬ 
ing.  The  trackway  was  elevated  at 
the  start  to  give  dumping  room,  but  was 
gradually  lowered  to  within  about  2  ft.  of 
the  footwall.  This  small  space  was  left 
to  provide  clearance  for  any  irregularities 
or  humps  of  vein  matter  which  might  be 
encountered  and  thus  obviate  shooting 
them  out.  The  trackway  was  built  to  the 
water's  edge  and  a  movable  section  of 
track  then  shoved  down  into  the  water 
and  bolted  securely  to  the  part  of  tr  ick 
way  in  place.  Fig.  2  shows  trackway, 
giving  its  general  hight  above  footwall  and 
also  shows  movable  section  in  place  with 
dimensions.  Also,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  the  frame  was 
omitted,  iron  stakes  being  driven  ihto 
drill  holes.  These  stakes  supported  6x6- 
in.  sticks  onto  which  6x4-in.track  stringers 
were  fastened  with  lo-in.  lag  screws. 
This  simplest  kind  of  construction  was 
adopted  for  trackway  owing  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  work  and  the  shortage  of 
lumber. 

The  movable  section  being  bolted  in 
place,  the  hoist  was  started  and  the  water 
removed  to  the  bottom  of  this  section  and 
held  there  while  hitches  were  cut  or  holes 
drilled  for  new  supports.  The  section  was 
then  removed  and  a  piece  of  permanent 
trackway  built  in.  The  movable  section 
was  then  lowered  again  into  the  water  and 
the  operation  repeated. 

Copper  in  Jamaica 

In  a  report  from  Kingston,  Consul  F. 
Van  Dyne'  says  that  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  work  copper  deposits 
in  Jamaica,  beginning  as  early  as  1857,  but 
they  have  not  hitherto  proved  successful. 
An  American  mining  engineer  has  been 
prospecting  since  last  November,  and  an¬ 
other  attempt  is  now  to  be  made.  The 
deposits  are  located  principally  in  the 
parish  of  Clarendon.  Two  thousand  acres 
of  land  have  been’  acquired  by  the  inter¬ 
ests  which  the  mining  engineer  represents, 
and  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  three  places 
— in  one  place  to  a  depth  of  300  feet. 


Insoluble  iSilicious  Residue 


H. .  C.  Parmelee  (IVest.  Chem.  and  Met. 
Ill  pp.  115-117)  discusses  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  insoluble  silicious  residue.  The 
use  of  the  term  insoluble  is  exceedingly 
vague  and  in  order  for  different  chemists 
to  arrive  at  concordant  results,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  some  uniform  method  for 
its  determination.  The  author  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  three  points  in  the  determina¬ 
tion:  (i)  merely  putting  an  ore  into  so¬ 
lution  does  not  necessarily  throw  out  all 
of  the  insoluble  matter,  and  the  quantity 
of  insoluble  matter  throughout  will  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  time  of  treatment 
and  strength  of  acid;  (2)  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  evaporate  to  dryness  to  obtain 
constant  results  on  the  same  ore;  and  (3) 
that  all  of  the  insoluble  silicious  residue  is 
not  thrown  out  by  one  evaporation  and 
that  a  second  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  is 
necessary  to  obtain  all  of  the  silica  and 
other  insoluble  matter. 

The  author’s  definition  is  that  insoluble 
silicious  residue  is  that  portion  of  a  min¬ 
eral  substance  remaining  insoluble  after 
the  following  chemical  treatment :  solution 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  evaporation  to  dryness,  filtration, 
washing  and  ignition  of  the  residues. 

Oxidized  Ores 

Weigh  I  gram  of  the  ore  into  a  No.  i 
beaker,  add  15  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid, 
cover  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  at  a 
gentle  heat  until  the  ore  appears  to  be 
quite  decomposed,  add  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  heat  until  action  has  ceased, 
and  then  wash  off  the  cover  with  a  fine  jet 
of  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Re¬ 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evapo¬ 
rate  to  dryness  a  second  time  to  render 
all  the  silica  insoluble.  Redissolve  in  10 
c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  and  ’30  c.c.  water, 
filter,  transfer  all  the  residue  to  the  filter 
with  a  fine  jet  of  cold  water,  using  a 
policeman,  and  wash  the  filter  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  and  plenty  of  cold  water. 
Ignite  and  weigh  the  residue  as  “insoluble 
silicious  residue.” 

Complex  Ores  Containing  Sulphides 

Treat  a  weighed  portion  (0.5  gram)  of 
the  ore  with  10  c.c.  nitric  acid  (sp.gr. 

I. 20)  and  heat  gently  until  the  first  intense 
action  ceases  and  the  sulphur  has  sepa¬ 
rated  out  in  a  clear  yellow  ball.  If  the  de¬ 
composition  occurs  too  violently,  due 
either  to  too  strong  acid  or  too  great  heat, 
the  sulphur  ball  will  probably  include 
some  ore  and  require  to  be  treated  sepa¬ 
rately.  If  this  occurs  it  will  usually  be 
found  better  to  start  a  new  determination. 
After  the  effect  of  the  nitric  acid  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  the  greater  portion  of  it 
evaporated  off,  add  15  c.c.  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  take  up 
with  15  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  (i — i),  boil, 
filter  and  wash;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  treat  as  before,  adding  the  sec¬ 


ond  residue  to  the  first.  Wash  clean  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  hot  water,  ignite 
and  weigh  as  insoluble  silicious  residue. 

Coal  and  Coke  in  Tennessee 

The  official  report  of  the  State  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Mines  of  Tennessee  gives  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  in  the  State  for  two  yeaps 
past  as  follows,  in  short  tons : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Coal  mined,  tons  6,562,576  6,272,457  I.  719,881 

Value  at  mines..  $6,496,865  $7,565,286  1.  $1,068,421 
Average  per  tun .  $1.17  $i.20  I.  $0.03 

The  average  number  of  days  worked, 
taking  all  mines,  in  1906,  was  231.  The 
amount  expended  in  mine  improvements 
was  $279,547.  Miscellaneous  statistics 
show  1231  draft  animals  and  13,175  mine 
cars  in  use.  Explosives  used  were  118,- 
954  kegs  of  powder  and  125,761  lb.  dyna¬ 
mite.  The  average  coal  mined  to  each' 
employee  underground  was  699  tons;  to 
each  employee,  including  surface  men, 
584  tons. 

Mining  machines  were  in  use  by  17 
companies,  the  total  number  of  machines 
at  work  being  140.  The  average  coal 
mined  per  machine  was  5482  tons.  The 
total  coal  mined  by  machine  was  767,456 
tons,  or  12.2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Employees  and  Accidents 
The  number  of  employees  at  coal  mines 
reported  in  1906  was :  Inside  mines,  8969 ; 
on  surface,  1767;  total,  10,736.  The  total 
amount  paid  in  wages  was  $4,844,266, 
being  64  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  coal  at 
mines.  The  average  earnings  per  em¬ 
ployee  were  $451.22.  The  report  states 
the  average  wages  paid  at  $2.07  per  day. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  and  their 
causes  are  given  as  follows:  Falls  of 
roof,  coal,  etc.,  20;  mine  cars,  3;  powder 
explosion,  2 ;  incline,  2 ;  gas  explosion,  i ; 
shaft.  I ;  tipple,  i ;  unknown  and  miscel¬ 
laneous,  3;  total,  33.  This  is  3.07  deaths 
per  1000  employees.  Falls  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  accidents. 

•  Coke  Production 

The  quantity  of  coke  made  during  1906 
was  484,672  short  tons.  The  coal  used 
in  making  coke  was :  Unwashed  slack, 
73,454  tons;  washed  slack,  516,804;  washed 
lun-of-mine,  341,383;  total,  931,641.  It 
will  be  seen  that  92  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
was  washed  before  going  to  the  ovens. 
The  average  yield  of  coal  in  coke  was  52 
per  cent. ;  that  is,  1.92  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  in  making  a  ton  of  coke.  The 
value  of  the  coke  made  was  $1,350,629 
at  ovens,  an  average  of  $2.79  per  ton. 

There  were  17  coke  plants,  including 
2717  ovens.  The  number  in  blast  during 
the  year  was  1692  ovens ;  the  average  time 
at  work,  282  days.  The  average  output 
of  coke  per  oven  was  286  tons.  There 
were  80  ovens  built  during  the  year,  and 
78  under  construction  at  its  close.  The 
number  of  employees  was  544,  and  they 
received  $195,725  in  wages,  an  average 
of  $359-79  per  year. 
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Titration  of  Zinc  in  Alkaline 
Solution 


By  Edgar  B.  Van  Osdei* 


Some  time  ago  I  made  some  comment 
upon  experiences  in  the  titration  of  zinc 
by  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  ammoniacal 
solution,  keeping  .iron  in  solution  by 
means  of  tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate  and 
using  the  iron  as  an  indicator  with  acetic 
acid  upon  the  spot  plate.  Ores  contain¬ 
ing  large  percentages  of  iron,  however, 
are  not  suitable  for  such  treatment,  since 
the  dirty  color  produced  by  the  acidifica¬ 
tion  on  the  spot  plate  masks  the  faint 
end  reaction  of  Prussian  blue.  To  re- 
m6ve  the  iron  the  standard  method  by 
Low  may  be  employed,  evaporating  to  dry¬ 
ness  with  potassium  chlorate  and  nitric 
acid,  diluting  with,  and  after  filtration 
washing  with  solution  of  ammonium  chlo¬ 
ride  and  ammonia. 

Instead,  however,  of  acidifying,  boiling 
to  decompose  chlorates  and  double  neu¬ 
tralization  before  titration,  we  may  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  titration  in  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  by  simply  dissolving  ar  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  ferric  chloride  in  the  acetic  acid 
used  upon  the  spot  plate.  The  solution 
must  be  distinctly  ammoniacal  but  not  ex¬ 
cessively  so.  If  the  solution  to  be  ti¬ 
trated  is  too  nearly  neutral  the  end  re¬ 
action  lacks  sharpness  and  if  too  strong¬ 
ly  alkaline  the  zinc  is  not  precipitated.  If 
a  solution  of  100  c.c.  ammonia  and  100 
grams  ammonium  chloride  to  the  liter 
is  used  for  dilution  and  washing  the  ti¬ 
tration  will  be  satisfactory.  Small  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  do  not 
affect  the  standard  and  if  decomposing 
containers  are  filled  to  a  certain  depth 
and  similar  conditions  observed  in  wash¬ 
ing,  the  results  will  be  uniform. 

Details  of  the  Method 

An  outline  of  the  process  which  is  a 
modification  of  Low’s  standai*d  method 
follows:  One-half  or  one  gram  of  ore 
is  decomposed  with  10  to  15  c.c.  nitric 
acid,  preferably  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of 
Low’s  special  funnel-neck  form,  and  as 
soon  as  red  fumes  cease  to  appear,  10 
grams  potassium  chlorate  is  added.  A 
convenient  method  of  doing  this  is  to  use 
an  annealing  cup,  size  B,  which  has  been 
made  into  a  dipper  by  the  addition  of  a 
handle  of  stiff  wire.  When  shaken  down 
level  this  holds  almost  exactly  10 
grams  and  its  contents  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  transferred  to  the  flask.  More 
or  less  of  the  chlorate  does  not  affect  the 
result. 

The  contents  of  the  flask  are  boiled  to 
dryness,  cooled  and  a  certain  amount,  25 
or  35  C.C.,  of  the  zinc  wash  added.  The 
wash  contains.  100  c.c.  ammonia  and  100 
grams  ammonium  chloride  to  the  liter. 


The  flask  is  returned  to*  the  fire,  its  con¬ 
tents  brought  to  a  boil  and  poured  upon 
the  filter  catching  the  filtrate  in  an  8-oz. 
beaker.  The  flask  is  rinsed  three  times 
with  as  little  hot  water  as  possible  using 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  wash  bottle  for  its 
delivery.  When  this  has  run  through,  the 
precipitate  is  washed  twice  with  hot  zinc 
wash  from  a  wash  bottle,  using  enough  to 
fill  the  paper  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch 
above  the  point.  When  this  has  run 
through  a  third  wash  of  hot  water,  again 
using  the  wash  bottle  inverted,  is  used. 
After  the  filter  has  drained  and  the  fil¬ 
trate  has  been  heated  to  boiling  it  is  ready 
for  titration. 

The  Titration 

The  solution  should  be  divided  as  usual 
and  after  the  end  point  is  passed  all  of 
the  other  half  is  added  except  enough  to 
require  i  c.c.  for  titration.  The  standard 
solution  may  then  be  added  i  c.c.  at  a  time 
until  the  end  point  is  again  passed  w'hen 
the  whole  is  returned  to  the  original 
beaker  and  finished  carefully  o.i  c.c.  at  a 
time.  A  light  blue  color  appears  in¬ 
stantly  with  two  drops  excess. 

The  indicator  is  prepared  by  adding  to 
glacial  acetic  acid  a  few  cubic  centime¬ 
ters  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The 
color  must  not  be  strong  enough  to  mask 
the  end  reaction  but  should  be  sufficieni 
to  obscure  any  bluish  tinge  produced  by 
copper  in  solution. 

Each  depression  of  the  spot  plate 
should  contain  0.3  or  0.4  c.c.  of  the  in¬ 
dicator  to  insure  acidity  when  i  or  2  c.c. 
of  the  solution  are  withdrawn  with  a  hol¬ 
low  rod.  The  ordinary  spot  plates  have 
too  shallow  depressions.  A  convenient 
one  is  made  by  pouring  melted  paraffin 
into  a  cigar  box  to  a  depth  of  0.5  to  0.75 
in.  and  cooling  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
produce  a  uniformly  white  color.  When 
cold,  depressions  of  any  desired  depth 
can  be  bored  with  a  small  spatula. 

Since  copper  is  not  precipitated  in  am¬ 
moniacal  solution  when  potassium  chlo¬ 
rate  and  zinc  salts  are  present,  its  removal 
is  unnecessary.  In  any  event  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  amount  of  potassium  hy¬ 
drate  would  absolutely  prevent  interfer¬ 
ence. 

If  all  solutions  and  wash  water  are  hot 
a  run  of  zinc  determinations  can  be  made 
in  an  hour.  In  order  for  the  standard 
solution  to  equal  i  per  cent,  for  each  cu¬ 
bic  centimeter  it  should  contain  66  grams 
to  the  liter. 

Tests  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
using  uranium  acetate  in  acetic  acid  as  an 
indicator  but  without  success. 


When  the  conversion  of  the  loconio- 
tives  of  the  Mexican  Railway  into  oil 
burners  is  completed  it  will  cause  another 
decrease  of  British  coal  imports  into 
Mexico.  At  present  the  patent  fuel  and 
coal  used  on  the  engines  are  imported 
from  Wales. 


John  Stanton 


A  bronze  bust  of  the  late  John  Stanton 
was  recently  presented  by  members  of  the 
Stanton  family  to  the  Memorial  Library 
at  Painesdale,  Mich.  The  bronze  was  a 
composite  made  from  Baltic,  Mohawk, 
Atlantic,  Wolverine  and  Michigan  cop¬ 
per.  Acting  for  the  trustees  of  the  library 
William  A.  Paine  accepted  the  memorial, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said : 

“John  Stanton  had  to  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  a  profound  sense  of  his  responsibilty 
as  trustee  for  all  the  stockholders  in  the 
companies  which  he  had  in  his  charge. 
He  was  not  a  manager,  as  too  many  are 
nowadays,  to  use  the  position  for  his  own 
personal  profit.  He  was  rather  the  faith¬ 
ful  steward,’  using  all  the  talents  entrusted 
to  him  solely  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
those  from  whom  he  had  received  them. 
The  moderate  fortune  which  he  accumu¬ 
lated  during  his  lifetime  was  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  amounts  which  were 
gained  in  the  enterprises  which  his  genius 
and  faithfulness  brought  to  success.  His 
works  will  follow  him  through  all  eternity, 
and  it  is  for  us  who  so  largely  inherited 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  to  build  our  suc¬ 
cess  only  on  these  foundations  which  he 
has  laid. 

“The  bust  will  be  placed  here  in  this 
leading  room,  and  it  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  it  should  face  the  Atlantic  mine;  for 
it  was  not  the  rich,  strong  and  successful 
children  of  his  mining  household,  like  the 
Baltic,  Wolverine  and  Mohaw’k,  that  were 
rtally  dearest  to  his  heart,  but  it  was  the 
poor  Atlantic  more  than  any  other  that 
was  his  best  beloved  child.” 


Platinum  in  Colombia 


Writing  from  Cartagena,  Consul  I.  A. 
Manning  states  that  the  platinum  indus¬ 
try  in  Colombia  is  attracting  consider¬ 
able  attention  from  abroad.  Recently  a 
French  Company,  headed  by  Albert  L. 
de  Lantreppe,  of  London,  has  made  some 
heavy  purchases  of  mining  properties. 
They  are  soon  to  send  engineers  to 
make  a  study  of  the  platinum  region. 
Other  capitalists  have  also  recently  se¬ 
cured  large  holdings,  which  they  expect 
to  develop  scientifically.  It  is  said  that 
these  companies  will  make  an  effort  to 
find  whether  platinum  is  found  in  quartz 
lodes  as  well  as  in  placer  ground,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  the  only  source  of  the  present 
supply. 

The  platinum  of  Colombia  has  been 
found  only  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Atrato  river  and  the  Rio  San  Juan  in  the 
State  of  Cauca  and  near  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Colombia.  Most  of  these  deposits  are 
also  gold  bearing  and  they  have  been 
worked  for  a  good  many  years,  princi- 
I)aily  for  gold. 


Frisco  Mining  Company,  Ltd.,  Oem,  Idaho. 
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Mexican  Freight  Rates 


Consul  W.  D.  Shaughnessy  writes 
from  Aguascalientes  that  the  contemplated 
changes  in  freight  rates,  which  were  to 
have  taken  effect  on  Aug.  9,  are  still 
pending,  waiting  the  approval  of  the 
Mexican  tariff  commission.  The  new 
classification  and  freight  tariff  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed,  but  the  many 
serious  objections  raised  against  them 
have  so  far  prevented  their  being  ap¬ 
proved  and  have  been  the  means  of  com¬ 
mencing  what  promises  to  be  a  warm 
controversy  between  the  railroads  and  the 
mining  and  smelting  interests.  The  min¬ 
eral  interests  are  foremost  in  combating 
the  proposed  raise  iji  the  rates,  as  they 
are  to  be  more  seriously  affected  than  the 
agricultural  and  mercantile  interests. 

In  some  cases  the  rates  on  certain 
classes  of  ore  have  been  advanced  as  high 
as  169  per  cent.,  while  the  average  in¬ 
crease  is  as  high  as  57  per  cent.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  transported.  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mexican  mines  are  of 
the  low  rather  than  of  the  high  grade,  the 
ores  now  being  shipped  w'ill  not  produce 
enough  revenue  under  the  proposed  rates 
to  warrant  their  operation. 

How  Mines  Will  Be  Affected 
For  an  example,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico  there  is  a  low-grade  mine  near  a 
town  of  12,000  population,  the  inhabitants 
of.  which  are  greatly  dependent  upon  its 
operation.  The  ore  is  shipped  to  the 
smelter  and  sold  at  $20  Mexican  per  ton, 
yielding  a  profit  of  $4.  The  present  freight 
rate  is  $4.25  and  the  proposed  rate  is 
$8.38.  As  the  operators  are  producing 
the  ore  at  the  lowest  possible  expense  and 
as  they  are  selling  it  at  the  maximum  rate 
to  the  smelter,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  mine  to  continue  its  operations  with 
an  increase  in  the  freight  rate  of  97  per 
cent. 

Quoting  another  instance,  a  company, 
of  which  the  operators  are  Americans,  has 
expended  nearly  $5,000,000  in  a  number  of 
years,  without  any  profit  from  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Large  concentration  works  have 
been  erected  and  the  mines  have  prac¬ 
tically  arrived  at  a  profitable  basis,  pro¬ 
ducing  at  this  time  about  12,000  tons  of 
ore  monthly,  but  the  proposed  freight 
rates  will  place  them  where  they  were 
before  and  probably  cause  their  abandon¬ 
ment. 

At  present  large  amounts  of  copper 
matte  are  shipped  from  El  Paso  to  Aguas¬ 
calientes  for  smelting  under  a  rate  of 
$7.84  per  ton.  Under  the  proposed  rates 
of  $15.86  per  ton  it  will  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  smelt  this  matte  in  the  United 
States,  thus  decreasing  the  smelting  in 
Mexico  and  causing  a  hardship  upon  cer¬ 
tain  large  silver  mines  whose  ores  are 
smelted  by  the  aid  of  this  matte. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  radi¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  proposed  changes  in 


matte  rates  from  stations  from  which 
matte  is  shipped  to  Aguascalientes. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  and  have 
bteii  for  many  months  100,000  tons  of  ore 
piled  up  on  the  railroads  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  smelters,  owing  to  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  railroads  to  accommodate  the 
producers  of  ore.  These  ores  have  been 
mined  in  view  of  the  present  rates,  the 
cost  of  their  production  being  calculated 
on  that  basis ;  therefore  any  increase  in 
rates  if  applied  w’ithout  ample  notice  to 
miners  will  be  unjust  and  injurious. 

No  Margin  on  bo,\iE  Ores — Average 
Rate  Increases 

Under  the  proposed  ore  tariffs  the  low¬ 
est  rates  apply  upon  ores  the  value  of 
which  is  not  greater  than  $25  per  ton,  this 
value  being  determined  after  deducting 
the  charges  of  the  smelter  from  the  gross 
value  of  the  metals  contained.  As  a  great 
many  ores  cost  at  least  $25  per  ton  to 
extract  and  Irani  to  the  railroad  by  carts 
or  mules,  there  is  no  margin  left  for  the 
miner  to  derive  a  profit  and  pay  the  rail¬ 
road  rates. 

During  the  12  months  from  May  i,  1906, 
to  April  30,  1907,  the  ores  received  by  the 
.^merican  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  from  Mexico  aggregated  over  600,000 
metric  tons,  of  which  16.5  per  cent,  would 
be  subject  to  rates  under  the  first  class. 
43-3  per  cent,  unckr  the  second  class,  and 
40.2  per  cent,  under  the  third  class.  The 
proposed  rates  constitute  increases  over 
the  present  rates  of  57.5,  46.6,  and  34.1  per 
cent.,  respectively,  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes.  The  amount  of  increase  in 
money  which  the  new  rates  will  occasion 
to  be  paid  upon  the  ores  and  mattes 
shipped  from  all  shipping  points  to  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany’s  plants,  all  of  the  ores  being  mined 
ill  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  are  as  follows, 
the  figures  being  based  on  one  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  from  May  i,  1906,  to  April  30,  1907 : 
.\ctual  freight  paid,  $6,047,872;  freight 
payable  under  new  tariffs,  $8,719,298;  pro- 
•  posed  increase,  $2,671,426;  percentage  of 
increase,  44.17. 

Increased  Rates  Greater  Than  Tax 
Concession 

Large  tonnages  of  ores  are  being 
shipped  now  from  the  mining  districts  of 
Monterey,  Chihuahua,  Sierra  Mojada,  and 


Parral.  on  which  the  margin  between 
profit  and  loss  is  very  small,  ihese  ores 
are  becoming  lower  in  grade  every  year, 
and  to  these  mines  increases  in  freight 
will  become  very  serious.  The  increase  in 
freight  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  smelt¬ 
ers,  which  are  helping  them  at  the  present 
lime  in  order  to  assist  their  operations. 

The  mining  industry  has  always  sup¬ 
ported  a  very  considerable  tax  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Federal,  State  and  general  taxes, 
and  at  the  time  of  inaugurating  the  mone¬ 
tary  system  it  was  considered  advisable 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  this  in¬ 
dustry  by  a  reduction  of  taxes;  but  this 
aid,  substantial  as  it  was,  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  freights  on 
mineral  products.  The  entire  Federal  tax 
as  now  assessed  on  ores  coming  to  the 
smelters  is  far  less  than  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  on  these  ores  under  the 
new  tariffs. 

In  petitions  submitted  to  the  tariff  com¬ 
mission  by  the  Mexican  Central  and 
Mexican  National  railroads,  they  state 
that  since  their  inauguration  the  passen¬ 
ger  and  freight  rates  have  constantly  de¬ 
creased.  The  Mexican  dollar,  being  prac¬ 
tically  at  par  at  their  formal  beginning 
with  the  American  dollar,  is  today  at  a 
value  of  50  cents,  and  as  the  railroads 
have  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds 
in  gold,  the  conversion  from  Mexican 
money  makes  the  net  earnings  and 
amounts  available  for  fixed  charges  much 
depreciated.  They  calculate  that  35  per 
cent,  of  the  operating  expenses  must  be 
converted  into  American  money  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  which  come  from 
the  United  States.  Consequently  double 
the  .miount  of  Mexican  money  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Higher  Cost  of  Materials — Comparative 
Revenue 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
same  time  the  acquisitive  value  of  the 
Mexican  dollar  has  diminished,  the  cost 
of  all  materials  has  increased,  the  better 
part  of  the  latter  being  of  foreign  origin 
and  their  prices  in  gold.  Under  their 
original  concession  their  importations 
were  exempt  from  customs  duty.  Since 
the  concessions  expired,  duties  have  to 
he  paid  aggregating  nearly  $400,000  per 
annum. 

Wood  has  become  scarce,  and  the  price 
of  coal  in  the  last  10  years  has  increased 
from  $6.50  to  $8.17,  or  25  per  cent. ;  price 
of  pine  ties  from  40  to  8oc.,  and  oak  ties 
from  75c.  to  $1.15.  Salaries  have  in¬ 
creased  yearly  during  the  last  10  years 
and  it  is  presumed  the  increase  during 
this  year  will  be  over  $1,000,000. 

Large  amounts  have  been  expended  in 
necessary  and  permanent  improvements, 
and  further  expenses  of  a  similar  nature 
will  have  to  be  made  to  hold  the  proper 
efficiency  and  to  extend  them  according  to 
conditions.  The  railroads  must  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  to 
do  this  they  claim  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
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crease  their  revenue,  i.e.,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  transportation. 

According  to  the  official  reports  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  railroads,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
transportation  in  Mexico  is  for  ore, 
matte,  bullion,  and  fuel  for  the  mineral 
interests.  As  mining  and  smelting  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  from 
which  Mexico  derives  a  large  revenue, 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  rates  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  diminish  rather  than  increase 
the  income  is  not  likely  to  lead  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  approve  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  peti¬ 
tioned  to  increase  the  rates  on  practically 
the  same  points,  with  the  same  figures,  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  tariffs  and  classi¬ 
fications  worded  practically  identically. 
Therefore  it  appears  that  they  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Government  supporting  them 
to  a  great  extent,  as  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  owns  thfe  controlling  interests  in  all 
the  railroads  excepting  two — the  Sonora 
Railroad  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  Railroad. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  railroad 
rates  will  have  to  be  increased,  but  to  ad¬ 
vance  them  to  such  alarming  proportions 
as  the  proposed  rates  advocate  and  with¬ 
out  sufficient  notice  being  given  to  the 
shippers  will  be  extremely  serious  and 
constitute  a  severe  blow  to  the  mining 
industry. 

Glass  Telegraph  Poles 

Consular  Agent  Gustav  C.  Kothe,  of 
Cassel,  states  that  an  architect  of  that 
city  has  been  granted  patents  for  an  in¬ 
vention  for  the  manufacturing  of  glass 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles.  A  stock 
company  has  been  organized  and  a  factory 
has  been  built  at  Grossalmerode,  near 
•Cassel.  The  glass  mass  of  which  the  poles 
are  made  is  strengthened  by  interlacing 
and  intertwining  with  strong  wire  threads. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
these  poles  would  be  their  use  in  tropical 
countries,  where  wooden  poles  are  soon 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
where  climatical  influences  are  ruinous  to 
wood.  The  selling  price  of  the  poles  has 
not  been  fixed  yet,  but  the  company  is 
willing  to  accept  25  marks  ($6)  for  a  pole 
of  the  length  of  7  m.  (about  23  ft.).  The 
Imperial  Post  Department,  which  has 
control  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  in  Germany,  has  ordered  the  use  of 
these  glass  poles  on  one  of  its  lines. 

According  to  the  Iron  Age,  a  German 
electrician  has  discovered  that  bare  alumi¬ 
num  wire  may  be  used  in  winding  mag¬ 
net  coils,  solenoids,  etc.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  aluminum  soon  be¬ 
comes  coated  with  oxide  which  requires 
a  potential  of  0.5  volt  to  break  it  down, 
and  so  the  oxide  acts  as  an  insulator.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  insulate  one 
layer  of  turns  from  another,  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  potential  between  them  is 
greater  than  that  between  adjacent  turns. 


Gold  Production  of  Australia 

Special  Correspondence 

The  gold  yield  of  Australia  for  the 
seven  months  ended  July  31  was  less  by 
8.6  per  cent,  than  that  reported  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1906.  The  fol¬ 

lowing  table  shows  the  production  by 
States,  in  fine  ounces.  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania  being  estimated; 

190t>.  ltH)7.  Cbanges. 

Western  Australia  1,054,723  966,808  D.  88,915 

Victoria .  .  433,068  383,381  D.  49,687 

Queensland .  298,001  260,513  D.  37,488 

‘New  South  Wales.  152,108  160,689  I.  8,681 

Tasmania .  37,800  32,000  D.  5,800 

South  Australia...  8,000  11,000  1.  3,000 

Total,oz.flneg’ld  1,983,700  1,813,391  D.  110,309 

Total  value  ....$41,003,079  $37,482,792  D.  $3,520,287 

Of  the  four  important  gold-producing 
States  it  will  be  noticed  that  New  South 
Wales  is  the  only  one  to  exhibit  an  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  a  small  one.  The  returns 
from  Western  Australia,  show  the  lower 
grade  of  the  ore  which  is  being  mined, 
and  as  this  ore  has  now  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  maintenance  of  the  output,  a 
further  shrinkage  in  the  yield  must  fol¬ 
low.  In  the  State  of  Victoria  the  grade 
of  the  ore  won  by  some  of  the  principal 
mines  is  also  much  below  that  of  previous 
years.  The  half-yearly  report  of  the  New 
Moon  mine,  Bendigo,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  consistent  producers  on  this 
field,  shows  that  the  average  of  the  ore 
won  during  the  last  term  fell.  The  Long 
Tunnel  Company,  Walhalla,  reports  a 
satisfactory  half-year,  gold  to  the  value 
of  £31,462  having  been  won,  and  dividends 
£21,600  distributed.  This  company  has 
now  returned  to  shareholders  a  total  of 
^739i68o  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  £53,800. 
The  Government  of  Victoria  has  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  company  engaged  in 
attempting  to  prove  whether  the  extension 
of  the  Berry  lead  at  Moolort  is  auriferous, 
and  an  advance  of  £8000  has  been  made 
to  enable  operations  to  be  further  prose¬ 
cuted.  Altogether  some  £500,000  has  been 
spent  by  British  investors  since  1898  on 
the  three  associated  mines — the  Loddon 
Valley,  Moolort,  and  Victorian  Deep 
Leads — and  only  in  the  Loddon  Valley 
mine  ,  has  it  been  possible  to  get  into  the 
wash. 

In  the  State  of  Queensland  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fields  record  decreased  returns,  but 
the  marked  attention  which  is  being  de¬ 
voted  to  the  mining  of  the  industrial 
metals  has  much  more  than  made  good 
the  deficiency. 

The  gold  mining  industry  in  New 
South  Wales  continues  to  make  slight 
headway,  and  the  output  is  being  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  established  mines.  At  the 
True  Blue  mine,  Wyalong,  developments 
at  the  iioo-ft.  level  have  been  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  lode  is  9  ft.  wide,  and  for  a 
width  of  2  ft.  6  in.  bulk  assays  of  from 
10  to  20  oz.  of  gold  per  ton  are  reported 
as  having  been  obtained. 


The  Electrochemical  Industry  in 
France 

Consul  William  H.  Hunt,  reports  from 
St.  Etienne  on  the  electro-chemical  in¬ 
dustries  of  France.  There  are  several 
electrolytic  copper  refineries,  notably  at 
Eguilles,  near  Sorgues,  in  Vaucluse,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Societe  de  Cuivre  de 
France,  producing  two  tons  a  day;  and 
Givet,  in  Ardennes,  with  a  production  of  , 
seven  tons  daily.  At  Dives,  in  Calvados, 
the  Emore  process,  produces  directly  12 
tons  daily  of  plates  and  tubes  of  copper. 

The  decomposing  of  water  into  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen  is  exploited  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concerns:  Usine  de  St.  Vrain,. 
near  Ballancourt;  employs  the  Hazard- 
Flamand  process,  and  produces  200  cu.m, 
of  hydrogen  and  100  cu.m,  of  oxygen  per 
day.  La  Societe  Oxydrique  Frangaise 
utilizes  in  its  factories  at  St.  Andre,  near 
Lille,  and  Villeurbanne,  near  Lyon,  the 
Garuti  process,  in  which  the  cathodic  and 
anodic  compartments  are  separated  by  an 
iron  partition  pierced  with  a  multitude  of 
small  holes.  The  daily  production  of  these 
works  is  about  400  cu.m,  of  hydrogen  and 
200  cu.m,  of  oxygen. 

The  Electro-Chemical  Company  furn¬ 
ishes  hydride  of  lime  (CaH),  which 
gives  off  hydrogen  in  contact  with  water. 
This  substance,  which  sells  at  present  at 
$1.93  per  kg.,  is  commercially  known 
“hydrolith.” 

In  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  elbc- 
tric  process,  the  Volta  company,  whose 
works  are  situated  near  Moutiers,  utilizes 
the  Outhenin-Chalandre  process,  and 
turns  out  800  tons  of  soda  and  2000  tons 
of  chloride  of  lime  per  year.  About  4000 
tons  of  caustic  soda  are  manufactured  an¬ 
nually  by  this  method  in  France.  Chlo 
rate  of  potash  is  manufactured  at  Sr 
Michel  de  Maurienne  by  the  Gall  process, 
and  at  Chedde,  near  Chamonix,  by  the 
Corbin  and  Lederlin  method.  The  total 
production  is  about  7000  tons  annually. 

Aluminum  is  produced  principally  by 
three  companies,  that  of  Chemical  Pro¬ 
ducts,  of  Alais  and  the  Camargue ;  at 
Calyp.so  and  St.  Felix,  near  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne ;  the  French  Electro-Metallur- 
gic  Company,  at  St.  Michel  and  Chedde, 
near  Chamonix.  The  total  annual  produc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  6000  tons. 

Carbide  of  calcium  is  manufactured  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  France.  Numerous  com¬ 
panies  employ  electricity  in  the  productiotr 
of  ozone,  used  as  an  oxidizer  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  certain  organic  products — 
vanaline,  heliotropine,  essence  of  haw¬ 
thorn,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  the  elec¬ 
tro-chemical  industry  in  France,  now  uses 
100,000  h.p. 

Autogenous  welding  is  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  by  Robert  Hopfeldt,  a  German  elec¬ 
trician,  to  the  soldering  of  aluminum 
wires,  a  direct  union  of  aluminum  with 
aluminum  being  readily  obtained. 
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The  Camp  Bird,  Ltd. 


Special  Correspondence 


The  report  of  Camp  Bird  Ltd.,  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  just  issued  in  Lon¬ 
don,  contains  some  information  relating  to 
the  future  of  this  Colorado  mine  which  is 
not  altogether  reassuring.  Mr.  Beatty 
states  that  developments  at  depth  have 
so  far  shown  only  small  irregular  bodies 
of  pay  ore,  and  his  policy  is  to  develop 
the  upper  levels  of  the  mine  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  horizon  of  the  Chicago  tunnel.  This 
barrenness  of  the  lower  levels  causes  the 
market  in  the  shares  to  be  very  restricted. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  immediate  danger 
of  any  cessation  of  profits,  for  there  is 
blocked  out,  or  already  broken,  some  200,-' 
000  tons  of  $35  ore  that  should  produce 
$3,500,000  profit.  Before  this  has  been 
milled,  further  discoveries  may  be  made 
in  the  upper  levels,  or  at  depth. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  report, 
the  new  mill  was  in  operation  only  during 
the  second  six  months.  The  ore  treated 
was  39.476  tons  wet,  yielding  values  of 
$1,273,475  gold,  $44,198  silver  and  $22,114 
lead.  The  total  earnings  were  $1,341,513, 
and  the  operating  expenses  $416,201,  leav¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  $925,312.  Out  of  this 
$188,327  was  paid  over  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
various  London  and  other  expenses  paid, 
leaving  a  net  profit  in  London  of  ^139,030. 
Out  of  this  £29,310  has  been  written  off 
the  company’s  holdings  in  the  Imogene 
Basin  Gold  Mines  Company,  and  £102,500 
has  been  distributed  as  dividend,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  I2j4  per  cent,  for  the  year. 


Mining  at  Broken  Hill,  New 
South  Wales 


Special  Correspondence 


The  half-yearly  reports  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  three  of  the  companies  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  Broken  Hill  field  illustrate  in 
a  marked  degree  the  satisfactory  results 
which  have  been  secured  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  The  ore  won  was  445,095  tons ;  the 
net  profits  earned  amounted  to  £446,929, 
and  the  dividends  paid  came  to  £362,000. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  profit  per  ton  of 
ore  raised  averaged  £i  os.  iid.  Each  com¬ 
pany  records  that  the  working  costs  are 
higher  on  account  of  the  increased  wages 
paid  and  the  price  of  water,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Com¬ 
pany  the  increase  in  wages  amounts  to  2s. 
2d.  per  ton  of  ore  raised.  It  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  state  that  good  rains  have 
fallen,  and  that  the  threatened  difficulty 
of  the  water  supply  to  this  field  has  there¬ 
by  been  removed. 

The  production  of  the  Proprietary  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  half-year  was  silver,  2,695,- 
800  oz.,  and  soft  lead  29,383  tons.  The 
gross  profit  during  this  term  amounted  to 
£314,284,  and  the  dividends  paid  were 


£240,000,  thus  bringing  the  amount  dis¬ 
tributed  by  this  company  to  its  sharehold¬ 
ers  up  to  £11,136,000,  on  an  authorized 
capital  of  £384,000.  The  fire  in  Block  ii 
still  continues  to  smolder,  but  has  in  no 
way  interfered  with  underground  opera¬ 
tions.  Development  work  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  carried  on  at  the  1000,  1100  and 
i2oo-ft.  levels.  The  lode  at  the  lowest 
level  averages  30  ft.  wide,  having  a  value 
of  silver  10.5  oz.,  lead  14.5  per  cent,  and 
zinc  10.5  per  cent  The  ore  reserves 
opened  up  have  proved  almost  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  ore  extracted  during  the 
year,  so  that  the  tonnage  available  stands 
practically  unaltered  and  amounts  to  4,- 
000,000  tons. 

The  record  of  the  South  Broken  Hill 
mine  is  one  of  very  gratifying  progress. 
The  net  profit  for  the  half-year  amounted 
to  £104,525,  and  the  dividends  paid  to  £80,- 
000.  Not  only  have  the  financial  results 
been  most  satisfactory,  but  developments 
during  the  year  at  the  970-ft.  level  have 
resulted  in  an  addition  of  1,000,000  tons  to 
the  ore  reserves,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
3,000,000  tons.  The  lode  at  the  970-ft. 
level  has  been  proved  for  a  length  of  1400 
ft.,  having  an  aVerage  width  of  100  ft, 
the  assay  values  being :  Lead  13.7  per 
cent.,  zinc  11.8  per  cent,  and  silver  7J4  oz. 
I'he  managing  director  states  that  fear 
had  been  expressed  that  with  depth  the 
value  of  the  orebodies  at  the  south  end 
of  the  lode  would  decrease,  but  in  the 
South  mine  this  had  been  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  the  ore  at  the  lower  level  had 
actually  shown  an  improvement  in  grade. 

It  is  understood  that  a  settlement  has 
been  come  to  in  the  matter  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Potter  Sulphide  Company  and 
the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  in 
the  matter  of  alleged  infringement  of  pat¬ 
ent  in  the  processes  known  as  the  Potter 
and  the  Delprat  (salt  cake)  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  zinc  from  sulphide  ores.  The 
terms  of  settlement,  it  is  stated,  provide 
that  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Com¬ 
pany  pays  £10,000  and  obtains  the  right  to 
use  the  Potter  process,  while  the  Potter 
Company  will  be  allowed  to  utilize  the 
Delprat  pan. 

In  the  last  half-yearly  report  of  the 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company’  it  is 
stated  that  the  alteration  carried  out  in 
the  direction  of  deepening  the  Delprat 
pans  has  resulted  in  an  improved  concen¬ 
trate  being  obtained  from  the  tailings 
treated,  the  average  grade  for  the  six 
months  being  41.81  per  cent,  against  40.66 
per  cent,  for  the  previous  period,  while 
more  recent  trials  have  brought  the  grade 
up  to  43  per  cent.  The  Proprietary  Com¬ 
pany  has  not  so  far  been  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  experienced  with  the  spelter 
plant,  although  somewhat  better  results 
have  recently  been  obtained.  Th^  tests 
carried  out  by  the  Zinc  Corporation  with 
the  Elmore  plant  are  represented  as  being 
satisfactory.  The  additional  capital  raised 
will  enable  this  corporation  to  complete 
the  contracts  with  the  several  companies 


for  the  purchase  of  the  large  quantities 
of  tailings;  and  the  companies  on  their 
part  have  agreed  to  allow  easier  terms 
for  payment  than  stipulated  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  contract.  It  is  a  matter  for  much 
regret  that  the  operations  of  this  corpor¬ 
ation  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  Salt  Market 


It  is  reported  by  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  that  an  understanding  has  been 
reached  between  the  International  Salt 
Company,  and  certain  independent  manu¬ 
facturers  in  regard  to  regulating  the  fu¬ 
ture  course  of  the  market  for  evaporated 
salt.  This  action  has  been  taken  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and 
supplies,  as  well  as  the  overproduction  of 
salt.  As  a  result  of  this  understanding 
prices  have  recently  been  advanced  50c 
to  $i  per  ton  from  the  low  figures  pre¬ 
vailing  about  a  month  ago,  when  sharp 
price  cutting  was  in  progress.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  advance,  quotations  are  still 
below  the  top  level  of  last  year.  Com¬ 
mon  bulk  salt  is  now  quoted  at  $3.80  @ 
4.50  per  ton  at  the  point  of  production. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  price 
of  rock  salt. 

Incidentally  a  policy  of  retrenchment 
has  been  inaugurated  and  various  con¬ 
cerns  have  reduced  their  working  forces. 
As  customary  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
demand  for  salt  shows  a  falling  off,  which 
applies  more  particularly  to  rock  salt, 
growing  out  'of  the  approach  of  cool 
weather.  The  consumption  of  this  grade 
of  salt  during  the  past  year  assumed 
high  proportions,  being  about  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  How¬ 
ever  the  combined  inquiry  for  crude  and 
evaporated  salt  during  that  period  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  production. 

The  Sterling  Salt  Company,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  rivals  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  Company,  whose  output  up  to 
within  a  recent  period  was  about  1,000 
tons  per  day,  has  made  a  curtailment  of 
25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  bucking  and  snorting  and  refusal 
of  gas  engines  to  start,  says  Power  and 
Transmission,  is  due  to  moisture  in  the 
cylinder,  preventing  regular  ignition  until 
dried  by  the  heat  of  several  explosions. 
The  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  cooling  water  a  few  minutes 
before  starting  the  engine,  and  not  turn¬ 
ing  it  on  again  until  after  the  engine 
begins  to  explode  regularly. 


The  determination  of  the  Bank  of 
Sicily  to  maintain  its  rate  of  advance  on 
certificates  of  sulphur  deposits  at  only 
three-fifths  of  the  sulphur  value  is  likely 
to  result  in  the  closing  of  many  mines,  as 
many  producers  are  unable  to  continue 
business  under  present  conditions. 
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By  S.  W.  Parr* 


A  number  of  articles  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  under  the  above  title.  The  ma¬ 
terial  seems  to  have  certain  peculiarities 
of  interest,  notably  its  property  of  burn- 
in^  without  producing  smoke.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacture  has  been  developed  in 
England  and  only  meager  details  seem  to 
be  available  as  to  its  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  facts  at  hand,  however,  sug¬ 
gest  a  certain  resemblance  to  experiments 
now  being  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  coals  of  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley.  These  experiments  were  stimulated 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  coal  famine  in 
the  anthracite  region,  resulting  from  the 
labor  troubles  there  five  years  ago.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  duplicate  in  some 
fashion  the  smokeless  coals  of  the  eastern 
United  States  by  artificial  processes.  While 


these  experiments  are  by  no  means  com¬ 
pleted,  enough  facts  are  at  hand  to  afford 
perhaps  some  information  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  warrant  publication,  especially  in 
view  of  the  articles  now  occasionally  in 
print  from  English  sources. 

Transforming  Pulverized  Bituminous 
Coal 

The  first  item  developed  in  this  con¬ 
nection  was  the  fact  that  at  a  moderate 
heat,  finely  pulverized  bituminous  coal 
underwent  a  marked  transformation  both 
as  to  its  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
The  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  was  in¬ 
creased,  with  a  somewhat  similar  decrease 
in  the  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  while 
the  residue  bad  lost  completely  its  coking 
properties.  The  temperature  at  which 
this  change  could  be  affected  was  approx¬ 
imately  500  deg.  F.  If  now  we  refer  this 
product  for  comparison  to  a  common  ash 
unit,  we  can  judge  as  to  what  actual 

•University  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  Illinois. 


change  has  taken  place.  In  the  table  be¬ 
low  the  quantity  of  ash  in  the  original 
coal  has  been  taken  for  such  basis  of  com¬ 
parison.  There  are  given  also  the  results 
obtained  by  carrying  this  modified  mate¬ 
rial  on  to  a  temperature  of  approximately 
1000  deg.,  or  to  dull  redness. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  reactions  in¬ 
volved  in  this  change  it  seems  evident 
that  the  process  is  one  largely  of  oxida¬ 
tion.  This  is  suggested  indeed  by  the 
fact  that  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the 
crucible  containing  such  finely  divided 
coal,  by  application  of  heat  from  without 
suddenly  develops  additional  heat  from 
within,  thus  elevating  the  mercury  for 
some  minutes,  after  which  it  drops  back 
to  the  former  temperature.  This  phenom¬ 
enon  would  suggest  also  that  a  loss  of  cal¬ 
orific  value  had  resulted  from  the  process. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the 
following  data;  Temperature,  500  deg.; 
loss  of  volatile  matter,  19  per  cent.;  re¬ 
sulting  fixed  carbon,  62.6  per  cent. ;  in¬ 


crease  of  fixed  carbon,  18.54  per  cent. ;  in¬ 
dicated  calories,  6625;  loss  in  calories  re¬ 
ferred  to  original,  9.2  per  cent. 

These  facts  naturally  suggest  a  series 
of  experiments  in  which  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  coal  is  non-oxidizing.  By 
substituting,  therefore,  pure  nitrogen  for 
ordinary  air,  the  results  as  tabulated 
above  are  obtained.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  decomposition  for  various  coals, 
while  it  begins  at  somewhat  varying  tem¬ 
peratures,  is  fairly  constant  in  starting  at 
about  500  deg.  and  is  complete  within  the 
range  of  500  to  550  deg.,  the  volume  of 
gas  given  off  within  that  range  being  also 
fairly  constant.  Moreover,  the  loss  of 
combustible  matter  up  to  this  point  is 
small,  but  above  600  deg.  the  loss  is  rapid. 

Calorific  Value  of  the  Product  is 
Increased 

In  studying  the  characteristics  of  the 
residual  product,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  relative 
amount  of  fixed  carbon.  This  feature  un¬ 


doubtedly  has  much  to  do  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  the  residue  burns  with  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  smoke.  At¬ 
tention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  residue  shows  an  absolute  calor¬ 
ific  value  per  pound  decidedly  in  advance 
of  the  raw  coal.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  the  loss  of  weight  incident  to  the 
treatment  consists  chiefly  of  the  inert  vol¬ 
atile  constituents  of  the  coal  rather  than 
to  the  combustible  matter.  Further  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  upon  samples 
not  so  finely  ground  to  discover  if  fineness 
of  division  was  an  essential  element  of 
the  case.  Buckwheat  size  gave  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  results  in  the  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen,  but  as  might  be  expected,  be¬ 
haved  quite  differently  in  the  ordinary  at¬ 
mospheric  medium.  The  fineness  of  di¬ 
vision,  with  the  attending  property  no 
doubt  of  promoting  catalytic  action,  re¬ 
sulted  in  o.xidation  of  volatile  matter 
which  was  entirely  absent  in  the  coarser 
form.  Altogether,  these  results  are  highly 
suggestive  along  lines  looking  to  a  better 
understanding  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
as  well  as  to  the  artificial  production,  from 
the  exceedingly  smoky  coals  of  the  middle 
west,  of  a  fuel  practically  free  from  this 
feature  and  at  a  loss  of  fuel  value  which 
in  itself  may  be  made  to  largely  accom¬ 
plish  the  work,  considering  the  low  en¬ 
ergy  required  in  bringing  it  about.  Ex¬ 
periments  on  a  more  extended  scale  are 
now  being  conducted  to  determine  more 
definitely  the  character  of  the  distillates, 
as  well  as  the  residual  material  and  to 
afford  some  basis  for  determining  the 
commercial  and  industrial  possibilities  of 
the  process. 


As  the  accuracy  with  which  drill  bits  are 
formed  and  sharpened  has  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  capacity  of  a  rock  drill, 
and  also  as  the  maintenance  of  drill  steel 
is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
cost  of  rock  drilling,  experience  has 
shown  that  all  mines  using  a  considerable 
number  of  drills  should  include  one  or 
more  drill-sharpening  machines  in  its 
equipment.  Drills  sharpened  by  machin¬ 
ery  are  more  perfect  than  those  done  by 
hand,  and  the  saving  in  cost  will  in  a 
short  time  pay  for  the  machine.  The 
saving  in  labor  alone  is  estimated  a.', 
amounting  to  at  least  65  per  cent. 


An  important  item  to  consider  in  install¬ 
ing  a  machine  mining  plant  is  the  amount 
of  power  required  to  cut  a  given  amount 
of  coal.  It  is  almost  impossibU  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  the  amount  of  power 
used  by  air-pick  machines  in  cutting  a  foot 
of  coal  because  of  pipe-line  leakages,  use 
of  air  for  other  purposes,  fluctuation  in 
steam  and  air  pressure,  etc.,  but  electric 
machines  can  be  fitted  out  with  portable 
instruments  which  register  accurately  the 
quantity  of  power  consumed,  and  by  this 
means  the  operator  can  tell  just  hov/ 
much  power  each  type  of  machine  uses 
in  cutting  a  given  amount  of  coal. 


TABLE  1.  MODIFICATION  OP  CHEMICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  COAL. 


Preliminary  Experiments 


Normal 

Condition. 

Alter  Heating  at  .Approx¬ 
imately  800  Deg.  F. 

One  Hour. 

.After  Coutiuulug  the  Heat  to 
Approximately  1000  Deg. 

F.  Ten  Minutes. 

Per  Cent. 

First 

Experiment. 
Per  Ont. 

Second 
Experiment. 
Per  Cent. 

First 

Experiment. 
Per  Cent. 

Second 
Experiment. 
Per  Cent. 

Moisture . . 

G.49 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Ash . 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

Volatile  m  .tier . 

33.27 

5.18 

12.69 

0.00 

0.00 

Fixed  carb  . . 

.W.S.I 

72.23 

66.45 

72.60 

69.10 

Increase  of  fixed  carbon 

31.93 

24.t0 

35.50 

29.10 

Loss  of  volatile  matter; 
chlefiy  non-comb’tlble 

15.!>5 

14.16 

20.71 

24.21 

TABLE  2.  EFFECT  OF  HEATING  IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  PURE  NITROGEN. 


1 

2 

■  3 

Size  of  coal . . . 

100  mesh. 

4»5  deg.  j 

2  hours. 
10.35  iier  cent. 
6445 

57(4 

5870 

1.79  |)er  cent. 

100  mM^h. 

575  deg. 

2  hours. 
15.20  per  cent. 

6697 

1  5675 

.5870 

j  3.31  per  cent. 

100  mesh. 

•  650  deg. 

2  hoiiis. 

*8.5  per  cent. 
6.501 

4797 

5»70 

18.37  per  cent. 

Time  of  healing . ' 

Loss  In  volatile  mattui . 

Calories  In  residue . ; . 

Calories  In  residue  referred  to  original  unit . 

Calories  In  original . 

Loss  In  calories . 
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Minerals  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

The  States,  Especially  Those  of  the  South,  Are  Represented 
by  Comprehensive  Exhibits  of  Minerals  and  Mineral  Products 

b'y  JOSEPH  STRUTHERS* 


The  following  description  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  grouped  in  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  is  necessarily  brief,  compris¬ 
ing  only  those  of  special  interest  on  ac¬ 
count  of  excellence  of  presentation  or  of 
novelty  of  design  or  application. 

To  be  fair  in  judgment,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  at  .the  outset  that  the 
Jamestown  exposition  is  not  on  as  grand 
a  scale  as  the  great  fairs  held  at  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  lacking,  as  it  does,  the  wide 


are  projected  far  into  space,  producing 
an  aurora  effect  that  is  strikingly  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  division  of  mines  and  metallurgy  is 
under  the  direct  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  State  geologist  of  North 
Carolina,  to  whose  energy  and  untiring 
zeal  is  largely  due  the  success  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  administration  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Dr.  Pratt  has  been  ably  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  work  by  James  F.  Dorsey, 
superintendent  of  the  building.  Head- 


although  there  are  several  other  complete 
and  interesting  collections  of  ores  and 
mineral  products  in  the  States  Exhibit 
building  (especially  those  of  New  Jersey, 
Tennessee  and  California),  either  under 
the  name  of  the  State  or  included  in  the 
collective  exhibit  of  railroads  not  classi¬ 
fied  by  States. 

The  mines  and  metallurgy  building 
is  practically  divided  by  an  interior  court¬ 
yard  into  two  sections,  connected  at  one 
side  by  a  spacious  passageway,  which  is 


FIG.  I.  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXHIBIT,  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION,  VIRGINIA 


scope  afforded  by  international  coopera¬ 
tion;  yet  it  possesses  many  worthy  feat¬ 
ures  and  affords  a  better  insight  into  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Southern  States 
than  has  heretofore  been  publicly  obtain¬ 
able. 

Among  the  features  which  render  the 
Jamestown  fair  especially  attractive  is 
the  novel  electric  illumination  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  building,  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  view,  Fig.  2.  Broad  beams  of 
light  from  eight  powerful  search-lights 


'Assistant  secretary  and  editor,  American 
^stltute  of  Mining  Engineers,  New  York, 


quarters  for  members  and  guests  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
have  been  established  at  the  south  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Mines  building,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Pratt.  Conveniences  for 
writing  and  posting  letters  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  prompt  delivery  of  mail  matter  if  ad¬ 
dressed  in  care  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt, 
Mines  building,  Jamestown  exposition, 
Virginia. 

Miner.\l  Exhibits 

The  chief  exhibits  relating  to  mining 
are  in  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy  building, 


also  utilized  for  showing  the  exhibits. 
The  north  section  is  devoted  solely  to  the 
exhibits  of  Virginia,  and  the  south  to 
those  of  all  other  States  excepting  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee  and  California,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

The  States  exhibiting  in  the  Mines 
building  are ;  Ohio,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Vermont,  North  Carolina,  Michigan, 
Marj’land  and  Virginia. 

Ohio  calls  special  attention  to  ceramics, 
pottery,  brkk  and  tile,  and  presents  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  col¬ 
lections  of  these  wares  made  in  the  State 
yet  placed  on  exhibition.,  The  samples  , 
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were  collected  and  arranged,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Bownocker,  State 
geologist  of  Ohio,  by  Arthur  L.  Smith, 
who  is  in  charge  at  the  building.  The 
pottery  products  are  of  sufficient  number 
and  variety  to  illustrate  fully  this  im¬ 
portant  industry.  Some  of  the  Rookwood 
decorations  are  of  exquisite  design,  and 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  foreign 
manufacture.  The  brick  industry  is  in¬ 
structively  represented  by  40  or  more 
panels,  each  about  2  ft.  square,  of  various 
kinds  of  brick,  built  around  the  walls  of 
the  space.  Each  panel  has  a  distinctive 
label  showing  the  name  of  the  special 
brick  and  its  field  of  use — an  excellent  ar¬ 
rangement  which  affords  ready  means  of 
comparing  colors  and  textures.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  also  includes  sandstones,  building- 
stones,  limestone,  cement  rock,  salt,  mold¬ 
ing-sand,  etc. 

Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Vermont 

Georgia  is  represented  by  a  general  col¬ 
lection  of  minerals  and  a  special  collec¬ 
tion  of  economic  minerals.  These  collec¬ 
tions,  prepared  by  W.  S.  Yeates,  State 
geologist,  are  under  the  charge  of  S.  P. 
Jones,  and  will  be  returned  to  the  State 
museum  at  Atlanta  after  the  close  of  the 
exposition.  The  specimens,  varying  in 
size  from  minute  crystals  to  immense 
slabs,  occupy  many  cabinets,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  a  critical  examination  can 
be  made  with  ease.  Of  special  interest  is 
a  small  case  containing  native  gold  in 
grains  and  nuggets,  and  a  collection  of 
gems  gathered  in  the  State.  The  mineral 
resources  are  further  illustrated  by  large 
slabs  of  cut  and  polished  colored  marbles, 
displayed  ^iround  the  walls.  A  number  of 
roundfj&  ^lumns  of  white  or  gray  -marble 
placed  in*  front  of  the  cabinets,  give  to  the 
etitire  exhibit  a  pleasing  and  finished 
effect. 

Kentucky  contributes  a  collection ,  of 
minerals  and  mineral  products  contained 
in  flat  cases  extending  along  the  east  side 
of  the  building.  This  exhibit  was  in¬ 
stalled  without  the  aid  of  the  State  by  the 
Kentucky- James  town  Exposition  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  the  members  of  which  special 
credit  is  due  for  their  commonwealth 
pride.  A'  great  part  of  it  was  furnished  by 
the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  through 
Director  C.  J.  Norwood.  There  are  also 
many  specimens  of  coal,  oil,  iron  ores, 
clays,  asphaltum,  etc.,  arranged  somewhat 
irregularly,  yet  conveying  information 
which  can  be  extracted  with  a  little  effort. 
The  coal  and  oil  exhibits  are  especially 
good. 

Vermont  shows  a  varied  collection  of 
building  stones.  Marble  and  granite,  pol¬ 
ished  and  uncut,  are  displayed  attractively 
near  the  entrance  from  the  interior  court. 

Michigan  and  North  Carolina 

Michigan,  the  State  of  grand  possibili¬ 
ties  for  a  mineral  and  metallurgical  dis¬ 
play,  presents  several  cabinets  of  iron 
ores  and  copper  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 


region  with  associated  minerals;  immense 
specimens  of  sheet  and  mass  copper  min¬ 
eral  of  odd  fantastic  shapes;  a  stand  of 
copper  products,  comprising  ingots,  wire- 
bar,  slabs  and  finished  wire;  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  different  sizes  of 
reversible  propellers  of  bronze.  H.  E. 
Sargent  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
and  collecting  this  exhibit.  The  minerals 
in  cabinets,  lent  by  the  Kent  Scientific 
Museum,  add  materially  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  exhibit  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  effect  of  the  instal¬ 
lation.  There  is  also  a  glass  plate  model 
of  the  Oliver  iron  mine. 

North  Carolina  occupies  the  central 
court  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  The 
collection  and  installation  of  this  fine  ex¬ 
hibit  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  who  deserves  special  men¬ 
tion  for  the  taste  displayed  in  installing 
the  many  specimens.  A  general  view  of 
this  exhibit  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  Two  large 
archways  of  granite  face  the  corner  en¬ 
trances  of  the  buildings,  and,  leading  from 
these  archways,  are  balustrades  of  white 
granite  from  Mt.  Airy  and  pink  granite 
from  Salisbury,  which  surround  the  space 
allotted.  The  building  stones  are  also 
represented  by  columns  and  spheres,  cut 
and  polished  in  different  ways  in  order 
to  show  the  character  of  the  stone.  The 
excellent  collection  of  gems,  furnished  by 
Dr.  Pratt,  the  American  Gem  and  Pearl 
Company,  New  York,  and  the  State 
museum,  represents  fully  the  gems  and 
gem  minerals  occurring  in  the  State.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  specimens  of 
rhodolite  and  hiddenite,  varieties  which 
have  been  found  in  North  Carolina  only. 
The  mica  and  talc  industries  are  com¬ 
prehensively  represented  by  crude,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  finished  products  arranged  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  various  steps  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  materials  into  commer¬ 
cial  products.  The  Sylva  Mica  Company, 
the  North  Carolina  Talc  and  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  .  the  American  Lava  Company,  the 
Talcum  Puff  Company,  and^the  Croatin 
Company  cooperated  in  furnishing  the 
specimens  exhibited.  The  monazite  in¬ 
dustry  is  attractively  exhibited  by  a  5-ft. 
vertical  section  of  a  deposit  of  gravel,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  box  having  a  glass  front,  and 
jars  containing  corresponding  quantities 
of  crude  and  concentrated  products  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  crude  gravel,  thus  illus¬ 
trating  the  working  of  the  deposit.  The 
use  of  the  salts  of  the  rare  elements  ob¬ 
tained  from  monazite  is  represented  by  a 
display  of  incandescent  mantles.  (See 
also  the  description  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Welsbach  Light  Company,  mentioned 
later  in  this  article.) 

Coal  from  West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  is  well  represented  by  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Association, 
the  Davis  Colliery  Company,  the  New 
River  Company,  and  Castner,.  Currin  & 
Bullitt,  collected  and  arranged  by  F.  R. 
Wadleigh.  This  exhibit  is  illustrated  in 


Fig.  3  and  shows  large  blocks  of  coal  rep¬ 
resenting  original  sections  of  the  coal  bed 
up  to  10  ft.  in  thickness ;  a  model  of  a 
colliery;  samples  of  market  coals  and 
coke ;  photographs  of  various  branches 
of  the  industry,  coke  ovens,  shipping 
points ;  etc.  The  coal  industry  of  the 
State  is  also  illustrated  by  a  lofty 
column  of  coal  near  the  water  front, 
16  ft.  square  at  the  base,  12  ft.  square  at 
the  top,  and  123  ft.  in  hight,  representing 
the  collective  average  thicknesses  of  19 
coal  seams  now  being  mined  commercially 
in  the  State. 

Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia,  the  one  country  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  which  sent  a 
mineral  exhibit,  displays  a  collection  of 
representative  minerals',  the  gold  ores  be¬ 
ing  of  special  merit.  Mr.  Henry  Purs  is  in 
charge  of  this  creditable  display.. 

Resources  of  Virginia 

Virginia  is  represented  in  a  manner  of 
installation  differing  from  that  of  other 
States  in  that  it  occupies  entirely  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section  of  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
building.  The  exhibits  are  attractive,  es¬ 
pecially  from  a  popular  view-point,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  large  scale;  full-sized  coal 
cutters,  sections  of  coal  beds  and  adits, 
mine  cars  and  similar  apparatus  lend  a 
businesslike  air  to  the  installation.  The 
collection  of  exhibits  was  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Virginia  Mineral  and  Tim¬ 
ber  Exhibit  Association,  organized  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  leading  mineral  and 
timber  interests  in  the  State.  The  officers 
of  this  association  are,  president,  C.  A. 
Swanson;  vice-president,  R.  A.  .\yers; 
treasurer,  W.  W.  Baker;  and  secretary, 
B.  C.  Banks.  To  the  last-named  is  chiefly 
due  the  collection  and  installation  of  this 
extensive  and  interesting  exhibit. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Banks  has  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  that  of  Dr.  E.  U.  Schubert 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  e.xhibit  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  railroad,  also  included 
in  this  section.  The  exhibits  have  been 
grouped  collectively,  so  that  no  one  class 
detracts  from  another.  In  the  center  of 
the  building,  surrounding  a  raised  pavil¬ 
ion,  used  as  a  reception  room,  are  grouped 
the  general  State  exhibits,  comprising  iron 
ores  in  great  variety  and  profusion  from 
operative  mines  and  from  prospects, 
(of  special  note  are  two  immense  lumps 
of  “pipe-ore”  limonite  weighing  many 
hundred  pounds  each)  manganese  ores, 
abrasives,  clays,  building  stones,  etc. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  building  are  in¬ 
stalled  the  exhibits  of  railroads  and  com¬ 
panies.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad 
display  is  extensive  and  excellent,  including 
a  complete  suite  of  zinc  ores  and  products 
from  the  Bertha  Mineral  Company  and 
instructive  models  of  the  mine  and  reduc¬ 
tion  furnace.  Pulaski  county  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  four  varieties  of  building  stones 
built  into  large  arches,  and  an  instructive 
set  of  products  of  the  Pulaski  Iron  Com- 
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yany.  The  coal  exhibit  of  the  Pocahontas 
Collieries  Company  is  most  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  a  section  of  the  Pocahontas  vein 
weighing  tons.  An  instructive  ex¬ 
hibit  is  that  of  the  Southern  Gypsum  Com¬ 
pany,  which  includes  a  3-in.  core,  obtained 
by  the  Davis  calyx  drill,  representing  the 
thickness  and  quality  of  the  deposit.  An¬ 
other  exhibit  of  popular  interest  is  a  6-ft. 
model  of  the  Merrimac,  made  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  Virginia 
Anthracite  Coal  and  Railway  Company  in 
Montgomery  county. 

Other  exhibits  of  coal  and  coal  products 
have  been  obtained  from  various  com¬ 
panies,  each  valuable  to  the  coal  specialist 
but  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to 
warrant  a  separate  description.  Among 
these  companies  are:  Virginia  Iron,  Coal 
^  and  Coke  Company,  Stonega  Coal  and 
2  Coke  Company,  Colonial  Coal  and  Coke 
S  Company,  Imboden  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
2  pany,  Tazewell  Coal  Land  Company, 
a  Blackwood  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
z  Black  Mt.  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
o  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation,  Jackson  Coal 
“  and  Coke  Company,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
S  Railroad. 

Other  minerals  exhibited  are :  copper 

o  ores,  asbestos,  slate,  soapstone,  pyrite 

S  (Louisa  county),  plaster  (Buena  Vista 

«  Plaster  and  Mining  Company),  cement, 

*  onyx  and  marble  (Southern  Railway  ex- 

S  hibit).  In  addition  to  the  mineral  ex- 

2  hibits  in  the  building  are  several  fine  dis- 

H  plays  of  timber,  in  rough  and  finished  pro- 

®  ducts,  among  the  latter  being- an  excellent 

^  collection  of  hollow  wooden  columns  sur- 

S5  mounted  with  wooden  caps,  painted-  with 

white  enamel,  that  attract  much  attention 

o  on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  to 

z  marble, 
o 

^  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  California,  Etc. 

^  The  exhibits  of  New  Jersey,  Ten- 
^  nessee  and  California  ( San  Diego  county) 
”  are  shown  in  the  States  building,  a  short 
2  distance  from  the  Mines  building.  New 
o  Jersey  has  contributed,  through  the  co- 
M  operation  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Kiimmel,  State 
geologist,  and  his  assistant,  R.  S.  Morse, 
an  admirable  collection  of  minerals  and 
mineral  products  from  the  State  museum 
at  Trenton.  The  specimens  are  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  in  special  cases,  having  in 
view  the  educational  standpoint.  The  de¬ 
scription  on  each  label  has  been  carefully 
thought  out,  and  a  view  of  a  single  cabinet 
is  an  illustrated  lecture  in  itself.  Par¬ 
ticular  interest,  of  course,  is  attached  to 
the  minerals  collected  from  the  famous 
Franklin  mine. 

Tennessee  marbles,  most  beautiful  in 
color  and  design,  are  tastefully  arranged 
in  the  exhibit  of  the  Southern  railway. 
The  slabs  form  the  supporting  shelf,  on 
which  are  placed  the  cabinets  filled  with 
specimens  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver, 
zinc  and  lead  ores,  granite,  talc,  and  other 
products  obtained  from  points  in  the 
Southern  States  adjacent  to  thi  railroad. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  also  had 
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carved  from  a  solid  block  of  rock  salt  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  salt  mines  in  Louisiana. 
SurroundinK  the  pedestal  supporting  this 
popular  exhibit  arc  placed  a  number  of 
samples  of  the  commercial  product.  In 
the  States  Building  the  exhibit  includes  a 
collection  of  photographs  representing  the 
method  of  pumping  sulphur  in  a  molten 
condition  from  the  deposits,  also  a  large 
pyramid  of  tlic  partly  relined  product  as  it 
is  obtained  after  solidification  in  the  tanks. 
'I'he  petroloum  industry  is  represented  by 
n  number  of  specimens  of  crude  and  re- 
lined  products.  There  is  a  large  and  in¬ 
teresting  has  relief  map  of  the  coast  of 
Louisiana,  colored  according  to  the  va- 


imcut  specimens  are  represented,  and  in 
some  instances  the  crude  stone  is  shown 
in  the  natural  state  associated  with  the 
gangue  rock.  Specimens  are  also  ex¬ 
hibited  to  illustrate  the  various  styles  of 
cutting  in  order  to  bring  out  the  color 
and  brilliancy  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Arizona  turquoise  exhibit  repre¬ 
sents  the  product  of  a  new  mine  recently 
opened  in  that  State.  ^The  specimens  are 
of  good  color  and  are  shown  in  the  rough, 
as  clear  turquoise  and  turquoise  matrix. 

Platinum  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  Baker  &  Co.  and  the  S.  S.  White. 
Oental  Company,  which  show  the  occur-; 
ronce  of  the  platinum,  platinum  grains 


various  experiments  with  this  remarkable 
element. 

Adjoining  the  radium  exhibit  is  that  of 
oxzone,  manufactured  by  the  Roessler  & 
Hasslacher  Chemical  Company.  Oxone 
is  a  preparation  of  fused  sodium  peroxide, 
which  has  the  property  of  liberating  oxy¬ 
gen  gas  upon  contact  with  water.  Sc 
avid  is  ‘  this  compound  for  water  that  it 
will  react  with  the  moisture  contained  in 
ordinary  air,  forming  nascent  oxygen-  ami 
sodium  hydrate.  This  special  property  is 
of  interest  to  mine  operators  in  that 
.  vitiated  air  can  be  rejuvenated  automati- 
^  cally  by  the  generation  of  nascent  oxygen 
*  and  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  bv 


a  similar  collective  exhibit  in  this  building,  rious  geological  periods  represented,  and  and  nuggets,  associated  metals  and  min- 
A  wonderful  collection  of  gems  and  a  small  geological  relief  map  of  the  Island  erals  of  platinum,  various  salts  made 
precious  stones  from  .San  Diego  county,  of  Petit  Anse.  from  platinum,  and  products  manufac- 

California,  is  exhiliite<l  under  the  suiiervi-  •  lured  from  this  metal.  This  collection 

sion  of  James  A.  Jasper.  I  his  collection,  (jKM.s  ani»  Kakk  Minerals  jg  (,f  if  not  the  most,  com- 

attractively  displayeil  in  a  .sjiecial  cahinet.  Apart  from  the  exhibits  cl.issified  by  |)lete  platinum  exhibit  ever  shown  at  an 
rivals,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels.  States,  there  are  a  nmnher  groniicd  under  exposition. 

that  of  'l  ifTany  Co.  in  the  Mines  hnild-  this  head,  of  which  the  following  arc  '1  he  radium  exhibit,  one  of  the  attrac- 
ing.  of  special  interest  and  merit:  live  features  of  the  Mines  building,  has 

1  he  cxhiliit  from  Maryland  consisted  In  the  center  jiortion  of  the  Mines  and  been  brought  together  by  Ur,  George  F. 
ehielly  of  a  nmnher  of  relief  maps  of  the  Metallurgy  building,  the .  firm  of  Tiffany  &  Kunz,  Prof,  'rruman  Abbe,  Dr,  Metzen- 
State,  and  the  publications  of  its  State  geo-  (’o.  has  made  a  heantifnl  displ.'iy  of  gems  hanm  and  Dr.  Robert  Abbe.  This  ex- 
logical  survey,  obtained  through  the  co  and  semi-precious  stones  that  equals  or  hihit  includes  minerals  that  are  radio- 
operation  of  William  B.  Clark,  State  geo-  even  surpasses  the  exhibits  by  this  firm  active  and  salts  made  from  these  minerals, 
logisi,  of  Maryland.  at  former  expositions.  Aside  from  the  It  also  illustrates  the  use  of  radium  in 

At  the  sonthea.st  entrance  to  the  Mines  artistic  attractiveness,  the  exhibit  is  vain-  medicine  in  presenting  by  photographs, 
Building  is  a  5-ft.  statue  of  “Lot’s  wife"  able  educationally,  in  that  both  cut  and  radiogra|)hs,  models,  etc.,  the  results  of 
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the  sodium  hydrate  produced.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  a  small  oxygen  generator  which 
should  he  of  value  for  use  in  gassy  mines, 
or  in  badly  ventilated  places. 

Ihe  exhibit  of  the  Welsbach  Light 
Company  contains  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  occurrence  of  thorium  minerals,  the 
various  salts  manufactured  from  the 
crude  product,  and  finally  the  incandescent 
mantles  used  for  illumination.  Specimens 
of  monazito,  with  as.sociated  minerals  and 
various  salts  obtained  in  separating  the 
thoria  from  this  mineral  are  also  instruc¬ 
tively  exhibited.  In  connection  with  this 
exhibit  Dr.  Henry  S.  Minor  should  re¬ 
ceive  special  commendation. 

Aluminum  and  Stkkl-iiakdkning 
Metals 

The  aluminum  exhibit,  by  the  Alum¬ 
inum  Company  of  America,  occupies  .a 
prominent,  place  near  the  center  of  the 
building.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its 
presentation,  and  is  most  attractively 
installed.  Specimens  of  crude  bauxite, 
from  which  the  metal  is  derived,  are 
shown ;  aluminum  oxide,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  reduction 
of  the  ore;  and  finally,  various  forms  of 
pig  aluminum,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  aluminum  articles.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  exhibit 
is  the  collection  of  specimens  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  manufacture  of  various  utensil.s 
from  the  metal.  First  is  shown  a  round 
sheet  of  metallic  aluminum,  representing 
the  initial  stage  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  tea-pot,  canteen  or  other  utensil;  then 
similar  pieces,  spun  or  otherwise,  worked 
up  into  the  different  stages  until  the  fin¬ 
ished  article  is  reached.  Of  popular  at¬ 
traction  is  the  metal  chain  surrounding 
the  show  space,  which  appears  very  heavy, 
but  being  made  of  aluminum  can  be  raised 
or  moved  aside  with  great  ease. 

The  interesting  group  of  steel-harden¬ 
ing  metals  is  represented  'by  exhibits 
brought  together  by  the  Primos  Chemical 
Company,  of  Primos,  Penn. ;  Eimer 
.Amend,  of  New  York;  the  American 
Rutile  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  the  Manganese  Steel  Safe  Company, 
of  New  York.  In  this  exhibit,  the  crude 
ores  of  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten, 
etc.,  arc  shown;  the  concentrates  of  these 
ores  and  various  ferro-alloys,  manufac¬ 
tured  and  made  from  them.  .\  burglar- 
proof  safe  of  manganese  steel  is  also  on 
exhibition. 

Adrasives  and  Other  Products 

Under  this  head  are  shown  all  abrasives 
of  practical  application  now  used  in  the 
arts.  This  exhibit  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Pike 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  contrib¬ 
uted  whetstones,  oilstones  and  corundum 
wheels;  the  Norton  Company,  crude 
aluiidum  and  the  various  wheels  and 
stones  manufactured  from  it;  the  Car¬ 
borundum  Company,  crude  and  crystal 
carborundum  and  various  wheels  and 


stones ;  the  Cleveland  Stpne  Company, 
mounted  and  unmounted  grindstones ; 
Irvin  Reifsnyder,  millstones  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  J.  A.  Wright,  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
samples  of  infusorial  earth  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  silver  polishes;  the  High¬ 
land  Forest  Company  and  the  American 
Garnet  Company,  garnet;  and  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  specimens  of  corundum  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  a  collective  ex¬ 
hibit  of  all  kinds  of  abrasives.  The  entire 
collection  is  excellent  in  arrangement  and 
instructive  value. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  made 
an  elaborate  exhibit  which  compares 
favorably  with  others  that  have  been 
made  by  this  company  at  former  exposi¬ 
tions.  This  collection  includes  various 
crude  and  refined  oils,  candles,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  models,  and  an  oil-well  der¬ 
rick.  The  Oil  Well  Supply  Company  ex¬ 
hibits  a  large  wooden  model  of  an  oil- 
derrick. 

The  cement  industry  is  represented  by 
exhibits  of  the  American  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Universal  Portland  Cement  Company,  and 
Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company. 
These  specimens  illiLstrate  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cement,  giving  the  various  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  products.  There 


is  also  a  general  collection  of  cement  ma¬ 
terials,  literature,  etc.,  admirably  arranged 
for  instructive  study  by  E.  C.  Eckel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  glass  sand  industry  is  illustrated  by 
the  comprehensive  exhibit  of  Ernest  F. 
Burchard,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

An  instructive  exhibit  of  peat  and  peat 
products,  domestic  and  foreign,  together 
with  literature  on  this  industry,  is  placed 
in  the  Mines  building,  and  all  interested  in 
this  subject  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
there  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  Exposition, 
Oct.  23  to  26,  of  the  newly  formed  Amer¬ 
ican  Peat  Association.  The  officers  of 
this  organization  are :  Chairman,  Dr. 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt ;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Julius  Bordollo,  Kingsbridge,  N.  Y. 

The  literature  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
is  represented  by  a  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  shown  near  the  south  entrance  of 
the  building. 

Model  of  Gold  Mine 

A  working  model  of  a  gold  mine, 
formerly  shown  at  the  St.  Louis  exposi¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  concessions  in  the 
Mines  building.  A  small  fee  is  charged 
for  admission,  the  model  in  miniature  is 
arranged  to  illustrate  the  principal  stages 
in  operating  a  gold  mine,  sinking  shafts, 
driving  levels,  winzes,  methods  of  stop- 
ing.  etc.  James  T.  Haywood  gives  a 


popular  lecture  at  stated  times.  There  is 
also  on  the  “War  Path”  a  scenic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Klondike  region,  which 
includes  an  actual  exhibit  of  the  method 
of  treating  placer  gravel.  The  material 
is  hoisted  from  a  shallow  shaft,  washed  in 
a  sluice,  and  the  gold(?)  nuggets  finally 
obtained  are  passed  around  the  audience 
for  inspection.  The  conditions  of  living 
during  the  winter  in  the  far  North  are 
well  described  by  Capt.  Eli  A.  Smith,  who 
exhibits  his  famous  dog  team. 


Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining 
Company 

Special  Correspondence 


The  following  data  concerning  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  have  recently  been  reported:  Total 
dividends  paid  to  date,  per  share,  $45,  as 
follows,  beginning  Dec.  21,  1903,  and  con 
tinning  quarterly  thereafter,  first  $1.50  and 
50c.,  three  of  $1.50,  four  of  $2,  two  of 
$2.50,  one  of  $3,  one  of  $3.50,  one  of  $4 
and  three  of  $5.  The  results  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  these  years  are  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  table. 


The  costs  per  annum  were:  1904,  7.86c. 
per  lb. ;  1905, 8.21c. ;  1906,  5.71c.  These  costs 
include  every  item  of  machinery  purchase, 
of  smelter  addition,  and  all  development 
during  the  periods  under  review.  Probably 
at  least  $1,000,000  have  been  put  into 
smelter  enlargements  and  machinery  at  the 
mine  during  this  period.  L.  W.  Powell, 
formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  of  Duluth, 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  mine  since  Feb. 
I,  1906. 


Special  Tool  Steels 


By  Gordon  C.  Mills 


In  tempering  modern  special  tool  steels 
very  high  temperatures  are  necessary. 
Also  great  caution  has  to  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  contact  of  air  or  carbon,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  composition  of  the  alloy  would 
be  liable  to  change,  with  very  harmful 
results. 

The  Korting  electric  tempering  furnace 
is  a  new  type  especially  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  the  feature  being  that  the  steel 
is  heated  in  a  bath  of  some  fused  salt, 
such  as  barium  chloride,  by  means  of  a 
powerful  electric  current.  An  exceed¬ 
ingly  steady  temperature  of  1300  deg.  Ci 
can  be  easily  maintained  for  hours. 


Yi-fir. 

Nft  K.arnlni;8. 

Lb.  Copper 
Produced. 

.Average  Price  . 

Produced 
j  Precious  Metals 

Gross  Product. 

I '.KM 

$l,f>8‘2,618.:« 

31.638,r>(») 

I2.i>62t;. 

$195,926.18 

$4,170,374.65 

l'.K)5 

‘2.:n4.‘2fi8.4H 

:tl,772,H<»6 

14  ‘♦32c. 

178.843  i)8 

4,923,172.41 

I'.KIf, 

4,827,H72.60 

37,470,284 

17.960c. 

238.464.12 

6,968,127.13 
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Arrangements  for  Handling  Coal  Output 

Simple  and  Efficient  Mechanical  Methods  Adopted  for  Handling 
Coal  at  Mines  under  Various  Conditions.  Unique  Car  Devices 


The  successful  (tperation  of  a  coal  iiiine 
depends  more  upon  the  use  of  economical 
methods  in  handliiiK  the  output  than  on 
any  other  feature  of  development.  Con¬ 
ditions  at  the  various  properties  arc  so 
diverse  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  devise  numerous  systems.  The  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
loaded  and  emi>ty  tracks  at  the  surface 
and  bottom  of  a  shaft  or  slope,  is  the 
lack  of  ground  space  available.  Modern 
practice  recpnres  that  few  men  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  handle  the  loaded  and  empty 
cars  in  their  transit  to  the  breaker  or 
tipple,  the  general  scheme  being  to  have 
the  loaded  cars  run  away  by  gravity,  and 


rile  general  plan  of  tracks  for  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  sluiwn  in  b'ig.  lo,  while  h'ig.  j  il 
lustrates  the  design  of  the  mine-car  trans¬ 
fer  truck.  Ihis  method  of  operation  is 
simple  in  it-,  .irningeinent,  and  has  several 
advantages.  One  man  is  necessary  to 
move  the  transfer  truck  back  ami  forth, 
but  the  track  having  a  gr.ide  of  i  per 
cent,  favoring  the  load  makes  this  work 
easy.  It  is  necessary  because  of  this 
grade  given  the  transfer  track,  to  have 
the  rail  nearest  the  empty  track  of  a 
greater  pitch  than  each  of  the  rails  fur¬ 
ther  away.  .'Vs  in  big.  to,  the  u|tpor  rail 
has  a  grade  of  4  per  cent.,  while  the  lower 
rail  is  laid  on  a  3  per  cent,  grade. 


partments  to  a  shaft,  the  transfer  truck 
is  sometimes  utilized  to  place  the  loaded 
cars  on  the  cages  that  hoist  successively. 

A  SuciKSSFUi.  Chain  Hoist 
An  uneonuuon  method  for  returning 
empty  cars  to  the  underground  parting, 
is  that  .shown  in  b'ig.  3.  'I'his  system  is 
especially  useful  in  an  underground  oper¬ 
ation  where  the  empty  cars  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  same  side  of  the  shaft 
that  the  loads  are  run  in  on.  At  numerous 
plants  a  modification  of  this  style  of  hoist 
is  used,  the  general  plan  being  to  have 
the  cars  hoisted  up  a  short  incline  where 
they  are  dro|)pe<l  over  a  knuckle  and  after 
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after  being  dumped,  attain  through  me¬ 
chanical  means,  an  elevation  sufficient  to 
cause  them  to  return  to  the  shaft  or  to 
the  parting  underground  by  gravity. 

In  many  instances  the  shaft  is  located 
near  the  boundary  of  the  property,  and 
when  the  required  barrier  pillar  protecting 
the  workings  is  left,  but  little  space  re¬ 
mains  to  utilize  in  handling  the  cars. 

The  Transfer  Truck 

One  method  for  handling  loaded  and 
empty  cars  at  the  head  of  a  shaft  is  that 
which  employs  a  system  of  tracks  with  a 
transfer  truck.  This  scheme  has  been 
used  with  success  at  several  anthracite 
mines,  and,  although  not  generally 
adopted,  is  especially  useful  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions. 


'I'he  most  important  part  of  the  transfer 
truck  arrangement  is  the  system  of  safety 
levers,  which  are  provided  to  prevent  any 
accident  in  transferring  the  empty  cars. 
The  detailed  arrangement  of  these  levers 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  is  so  designed  that 
blocks  A  and  li  prevent  the  empty  car 
from  leaving  the  transfer  truck  until  the 
cage  is  at  a  standstill  in  the  proper  po¬ 
sition  to  receive  the  cars.  Ry  operating 
blocjc  C,  the  truck  may  be  pushed  to  the 
end  of  the  track  and  the  empty  car  loaded 
on  the  far  cage. 

The  transfer  truck  system  of  handling 
loaded  and  empty  cars  can  be  satisfactor¬ 
ily  employed  both  underground  and  at  the 
surface,  and  its  use  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  is  attended  with  much  economy.  In 
case  there  are  two  or  more  hoisting  corn¬ 


running  down  a  short  incline,  they  utilize 
the  momentum  gained  in  this  way  to 
ascend  another  short  plane  with  such 
velocity  as  to  strike  a  spring  block,  which 
causes  them  to  rebound  and  after  travel¬ 
ing  through  a  spring  switch,  they  continue 
on  to  the  main  parting. 

'I'lie  scheme  shown  in  b'ig.  3  is  a  quicker 
method  and  requires  less  space.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  is  to  have  the  empty  cars  run 
off  the  .shaft  down  a  grade  into  a  swag 
where  the  axle  of  the  car  is  engaged  by 
a  dog  fastened  to  a  chain  carried  over 
two  sprockets  and  driven- by  a  small  en¬ 
gine.  The  ascending  angle  at  which  the 
chains  arc  placed  is  slightly  less  than  the 
grade  of  the  incline.  This  causes  the  dog 
which  has  engaged  the  axle  on  the  car 
to  gradually  slip  down  until  at  a  point 
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Mill)'  Cur  Track 


Side  \’icw 

KU;.  2.  MINE  CAR  TRANSFER  TRUCK 


FIG.  3.  METHOD  OF  RETURNING  EMPTY  CARS 


near  the  top  of  the  plane,  the  dog  en¬ 
tirely  disengages  the  axle  and  allows  the 
car  to  descend  quickly  through  a  spring- 
latch  switch  and  travel  back  to  the  part¬ 
ing  over  the  empty  track. 

The  principal  feature  that  must  be  care¬ 
fully  observed  when  installing  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  to  see  that  the  angle 
of  the  chain  is  such  that  the  dog  will 
always  disengage  the  axle  of  the  car  at 
the  same  place.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  sprocket  chain  be  flat  and  that  the 
dogs  on  the  chain  are  placed  at  such  in¬ 
tervals  that  the  car  when  released  will 
strike  neither  the  chain  nor  any  of  the 
dogs.  The  return  rails  are  so  cut  that  the 
chain  moves  through  this  slot  and  does 
not  engage  the  wheels  of  the  car. 

Self-acting  Inclined  Planes 

In  many  districts,  such  as  the  New 
River  and  Kentucky  fields,  the  coal-beds 
lie  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  rail¬ 
way  tracks  that  self-acting  planes  are  used 
for  lowering  the  coal  to  the  tipple.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  typical  plane  of  this  kind  located 
in  the  New  River  field  in  West  Virginia. 
In  this  locality,  the  coal  seams  often  lie 
from  1000  to  1500  ft.  above  the  river. 

The  cost  of  building  an  inclined  plane 
capable  of  handling  1000  or  more  tons  per 
day  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
cutting  and  trestling  that  are  necessary. 
The  general  equipment,  however,  is  not 
expensive,  as  the  essential  parts  are  a 
drum  fitted  with  a  strong  band  brake  and 
carrying  a  heavy  cable  for  lowering  the 
trips.  The  rollers  used  on  the  incline  for 
overcoming  friction  and  wear  on  the  rope 
are  usually  made  of  gumwood,  although  in 
some  instances  steel  rollers  are  used.  The 
plane,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  Self-acting 
and  works  on  the  principle  that  the  loaded 
cars  descending  will  pull  the  empties  up 
from  the  bottom.  In  many  instances, 
large  steel  bnllet-shaped  cars  are  used ; 
these  monitors,  as  they  are  called,  gen¬ 
erally  hold  from  9  to  15  tons  and  are 
loaded  from  a  chute  or  bin  at  the  top  of 
the  plane.  At  some  mines  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  send  down  two  or  more  loaded  cars 
pulling  up  the  same  number  of  empties; 
the  advantages  of  this  latter  method  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  not  trans¬ 
ferred  or  unloaded  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  face  of  the  chamber  until  it  is  dumped 
into  the  railway  cars,  thus  eliminating 
much  breakage,  which  is  an  important 
item  in  mining  and  selling  bitumino.us 
coal. 


Flexible-cable  Car  Haul 
Another  system  of  handling  a  coal  out¬ 
put  used  in  many  districts  is  the  flexible- 
cable  car  haul,  which  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  mines  where  the  coal  beds  lie 
at  some  distance  below  the  tipple.  At 
the  Beckley  Coal  Company’s  plant 
in  Raleigh  county.  West  Virginia,  a  cable 
haul  of  this  kind  is  installed. 

The  chain  car  haul  still  has  its  strong 
points  for  short-distance  haulage;  but  the 
wire-cable  haul,  as  illustrated  at  this  plant. 
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is  more  flexible  and  is  best  adapted  where 
the  length  of  haul  is  greater.  At  the 
Beckley  plant  the  distance  from  the 
gathering  point  in  the  mine  to  the  tipple 
is  450  ft.  In  this  operation  a  single  steel 
cable  is  used,  which  passes  over  an  ad¬ 
justable  cable  wheel  in  the  mine,  while  at 
the  tipple  it  operates  over  two  sheaves, 
connecting  with  a  third  located  imme¬ 
diately  underneath,  which  is  set  at  right 
angles.  These  cable  wheels  are  made  with 
pockets  which  receive  the  special  cable  at¬ 
tachment  and  carriers,  which  are  guided 
over,  down  and  around  the  lower  wheel, 
which  acts  as  the  main  drive  to  the  whole 
system.  The  car  haul  here  installed  is 
designed  for  a  capacity  of  2500  tons  in  10 
hours. 

The  cost  of  the  wire  rope  equipment 
was  approximately  $2500,  while  the  en¬ 
tire  installation  represents  a  cost  of 
nearly  $6000. 


The  Woodward  Mine 

In  locating  an  anthracite  breaker,  there  fi<!-  .>  .surface  arrangement  at  truesdale  breaker 


Bucket  Conveyers 

Perhaps  the  most  modern  method  for 
handling  a  large  coal  production  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  At  this  plant,  the  coal 
is  hoisted  and  immediately  dumped  into 
a  chute  from  which  it  feeds  into  a  long 
bucket  conveyer.  This  conveyer,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  carries  the  coal  to  the 
top  of  the  breaker,  from  which  point  it 
follows  the  general  process  of  crushing, 
jigging  and  screening.  Figs.  6  and  i  show 
similar  arrangements  at  the  Pennsylvania 
No.  14  breaker  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  conveyer  in  detail,  while 
Fig.  I  gives  a  view  of  the  entire  plant. 

This  type  of  conveyer,  with  its  regular 
delivery  and  large  capacity,  is  recognized 
as  an  economical  and  satisfactory  machine 
for  this  'kind  of  work.  The  carrier  is 
357  ft.  center  to  center  and  runs  at  an 
angle  of  25  deg.  It  is  supported  by  a 
steel  bridge  extending  from  the  tipple  to 
the  top  of  the  breaker,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  500  tons  run-of-mine  coal  per  hour. 

The  coal  is  delivered  from  the  tipple  to 
weighing  hoppers,  then  fed  by  two  recip¬ 
rocating  feeders  to  the  buckets.  The 
buckets  are  24-in.  pitch  by  48-in.  long, 
overlapping  and  continuous,  they  are 
riveted  to  steel-strap  chains  which  have 
case-hardened  steel  pins  turning  in  steel 
bushings.  These  bushings  are  fitted  with 
a  driving  collar,  which  engages  with  the 
teeth  of  the  sprocket  wheels.  The  chains 
are  supported  on  inclined  carrying-rollers, 
running  on  T  rails.  These  rollers  are 
placed  in  the  center  of  links  so  that  there 
is  no  sprocket  contact,  but  solely  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  buckets.  Rollers  are  easily 
removed  without  disconnecting  the  chains. 

The  power  for  driving  this  conveyer  is 
supplied  by  the  main  breaker  engine,  and 
the  machine  requires  the  attention  of  only 
three  men,  one  for  oiling  and  general  su¬ 
pervision,  one  for  weighing  and  delivering 
to  the  conveyer  at  foot  of  tipple,  and  one 
to  trip  the  cars. 


FIG.  4.  GRAVITY  PLANE  AT  NUTT  ALLBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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are  many  conditions  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered;  the  culm  and  waste  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  any  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  the  coal  must  be  first  dumped  at  the 
top  of  the  breaker,  and  the  final  chutes 
must  be  so  located* that  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  will  unload  immediately  into  the  rail¬ 
road  cars.  At  the  Woodward  mine  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Company,  near  Kingston,  Penn.,  advant¬ 
age  has  been  taken  of  the  natural  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  ground  to  locate  the 
breaker  at  such  a  point  that  the  output 
can  be  economically  handled.  In  Fig.  8, 
a  part  of  this  general  haulage  system  is 
shown.  To  the  right  of  the  picture  the 
shaft  is  located,  and  from  here  the  loaded 
cars  run  by  gravity  along  the  tracks 
shown  under  the  trestle,  and  on  to^ 
the  breaker,  where  the  coal  is  dumped. 
The  straight  approach  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  leads  directly  to  the  top  of  the 
breaker,  which  latter  is  located  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill.  After  the  cars  are 
dumped  they  run  again  by  gravity  under¬ 
neath  the  approach  here  shown,  and  are 
hoisted  by  the  steep  chain  hoist  ‘  shown 
near  the  center  of  the  illustration.  At 
the  top  of  this  hoist,  near  the  small  watch 
house,  the  empty  cars  are  released  and 
run  over  the  trestle  back  to  the  shaft.  A 
string  of  empty  cars  is  shown  on  the 
trestle  in  the  illustration. 


An  Automatic  Empty-car  Lift 

The  problem  of  handling  empty  cars  at 
the  foot  of  a  shaft  is  claimed  to  be  solved 
by  Robert  Holmes,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  who 
has  patented  and  is  manufacturing  an' au¬ 
tomatic  empty-car  lift  capable  of  handling 
from  8  to  i6  cars  per  minute.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  simple,  entirely  automatic  and 
require  little  attention.  They  take  care 
of  the  empty  cars  in  a  systematic  and 
economical  way,  dispensing  with  men  and 
doing  the  work  efficiently. 

At  the  mine  bottom  the  empty  car  is 
pushed  off  the  cage  by  a  loaded  one  and 
runs  down  a  slight  grade  for  about  25  ft. 
to  the  machine,  tripping  a  lever  which  ad¬ 
mits  steam  or  air  to  the  cylinder.  The 
car  is  immediately  hoisted  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  necessary,  so  that  by  gravity  it  may 
travel  to  a  point  convenient  for  the  driver 
or  motor.  Another  lever  is  tripped  by  the 
car  as  it  leaves,  releasing  the  pressure, 
and  instantly  the  machine  is  in  position 
for  the  next  car.  After  leaving  the  lift 
the  car  travels  downgrade  for  about  30  ft., 
then  up  an  incline,  stops,  runs  back  and 
is  switched  off  to  the  right  or  left  entry, 
and  continues  by  gravitation  to  the  point 
desired. 

Each  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the 
hight  of  lift  may  be  varied  within  certain 
limits,  thereby  assuring  perfect  action  and 
proper  speed  to  the  car.  . 

One  of  these  automatic  lifts,  shown  in 
Figs.  9  and  lo,  is  designed  for  mines 
which  require  a  net  lift  above  the  cage  rail 
of  from  3  to  5  ft.  The  No.  2  machine  is 
built  for  mines  requiring  from  5  to  7  ft. 


CARRYING-RUN  OF  CONVEYER  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  NO. 


SUR^FACE  ARRANGEMENT  AT  WOODV/ARD  MINE  OF  DELAWARE,  L.\CKAWANNA 
AND  WESTERN  COAL  COMPANY 
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Mexican  Petroleum  Concession  Mexico  as  a  guarantee  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  part  of  the  bargain. 

The  concessionaries  may  export  their 
product  free  of  tax  and  are  also  allowed 
the  free  importation  of  machinery  and  ma¬ 
terials.  They  are  exempt  from  all  federal 
taxes  on  their  capital.  They  have  the  right 
to  purchase  land  at  its  assessed  value ;  the 
right  to  expropriation  according  to  terms 
fixed  in  the  charter;  and  the  right  to  con- 


Some  mine  operators  do  not  care  to  de¬ 
pend  entirety  upon  one  machine,  and  when 
desired  both  of  these  machines  can  be 
built  double  and  a  cross-over  track  used, 
so  that  in  case  of  an  accident  to  one  side 
of  the  machine  the  other  is  not  incapaci¬ 
tated.  Consequently  there  is  no  loss  of 
time  while  repairs  are  being  made.  The 
mechanism  of  these  lifts  is  not  compli¬ 
cated  and  does  not  easily  get  out  of  order ; 


In  May,  1905,  the  Mexican  government 
granted  concessions  to  Pearson  &  Son  for 
the  exploitation  of  petroleum  deposits  in 
several  Mexican  states.  This  act  became 
operative  in  1906.  The  following  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  its  provisions  are  taken  from 
the  Journal  du  Petr  ole  (Sept.  10,  1907). 

The  corporation  is  empowered  to  de- 
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FIG.  7.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SAFETY  LEVERS  TO  PREVENT  ACCIDENT  IN  TRANSFERRING  EMPTY  CARS 
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FIG.  IO.  PLAN  OF  TRACKS  FOR  TRANSFER  TRUCK 


the  only  attention  required  after  installing  velop  petroleum  in  the  states  of  Chiapas, 
is  an  occasional  oiling.  Self-oiling  devices  Campeche,  Tabasco,  Vera  Cruz,  San  Luis 
are  also  used,  which  reduce  the  wear  to  Potosi  and  Tamaulipas;  all  privileges 
a  minimum.  There  is  no  waste  of  power  which  the  corporation  has  acquired,  last 
in  operation,  as  the  steam  or  air  is  used  for  a  period  of  50  years.  The  requirement 
only  as  each  car  is  hoisted.  is  made  that  certain  amounts  must  be 

-  spent  in  development  work,  qnd  of  these 

According  to  London  Engineering,  the  amounts,  definite  proportions,  different  in 
new  Canadian  mint  will  probably  make  the  case  of  each  state,  must  be  deposited 
two-cent  nickel  coins.  by  Pearson  &  Son  in  the  National  Bank 


struct  and  operate  pipe  lines.  In  return 
for  these  privileges,  the  company  agrees 
to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  7  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of 
the  deposits,  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  same 
amount  to  the  treasuries  of  the  respective 
states.  In  case  the  annual  production  falls 
below  1,470,000  liters,  the  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  and  of  the  states  is  to 
be  reduced  in  like  proportion. 
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Peal  in  the  United  States 


The  immense  areas  of  peat  bogs  in 
the  United  States  still  remain  practi¬ 
cally  unutilized  according  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  a  recent  bul¬ 
letin.  In  the  old  world  j)eat  is  largely 
used  as  fuel,  but  the  widespread  coal 
beds  of  this  country  afford  to  most  lo¬ 
calities  fuel  so  cheap  and  so  abundant 
that  but  slight  inducement  is  offered  to 
the  owners  of  peat  deposits  to  exploit 
their  possessions. 

The  expense  of  preparing  peat  for  use 
as  fuel  is  considerable,  covering  five 
operations,  namely :  ( i )  digging  from  bog, 
either  by  hand  or  machine;  (2)  trans¬ 
porting  in  cars  or  conveying  apparatus  to 
miH;  (3)  disintegrating  in  mill;  (4) 
molding  into  bricks ;  (5)  drying  until  the 
water  is  reduced  to  about  15  or  20  per 
cent. 


machine  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bog 
until  it  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  bri¬ 
quets  is  automatic.  The  bog  is  located  on 
the  east  side  of  Black  lake,  in  a  position 
that  makes  dredging  operations  easy.  The 
peat  is  raised  from  the  bog  in  bucket 
conveyers,  dropped  into  the  hopper  of 
a  disintegrating  machine,  passed  through 
steam- jacketed  pipes  to  drive  off  moisture, 
and  then,  while  hot,  is  briquetted  under 
great  pressure.  According  to  the  claims 
of  the  company  the  product  contains  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  moisture.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  this 
plant  can  successfully  produce  briquets, 
but  whether  they  can  be  made  cheap 
enough  to  compete  with  Pennsylvania 
soft  coal  at  $3.25  per  ton  is  a  question 
yet  to  be  answered. 

Florida  machine  peat  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  pro¬ 
ducer  gas,  yielding  results  fully  ^as  good 


Production  of  Slate  in  1906 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  nine  States  reported  a  commercial 
production  of  slate  in  1906 — Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  Maine,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  New  York,  Arkansas,  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  named  in  the  order  of  value  of  out¬ 
put.  The  production  for  1906  was  valued 
at  $5,668,346,  as  against  $5,496,207  in  1905. 
•  The  production  of  slate  for  roofing  is 
measured  by  “squares,”  a  square  being  the 
number  of  slates  required  to  lay  100  sq.ft, 
of  roof,  allowing  a  3-in.  lap.  Since  1903 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  squares  of  roofing  slate  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  total  product 
as  well  as  in  the  price  per  square. 

This  decrease  is  due  to  several  causes, 
among  them  a  decline  in  the  export  trade 
to  the  English  market,  where  American 
slate  found  considerable  sale  for  several 


FIG.  0.  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  HANDLING  COAL  OUTPUT.  AUTOMATIC  GRAVITY  BOTTOM 


A  company  operating  in  the  vicinity 
of  Orlando,  Fla.,  has  departed  from  this 
practice  slightly,  as  it  now  dispenses  with 
the  molding  into  bricks,  simply  dumping 
the  disintegrated  peat  on  the  ground 
and  allowing  it  to  dry  in  irregular  masses, 
which  are  later  broken  with  hammers  into 
lumps.  This  practice  is  reported  to  give 
excellent  satisfaction  and  to  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  bricking  the  wet 
pulp.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  however, 
of  requiring  more  space  for  storage.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  method  would  not  work  so  well 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  it 
does  in  the  hot  climate  of  Florida. 

Another  plant  established  for  manu¬ 
facturing  peat  into  fuel  is  located  at  a 
bog  not  far  from  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
The  plant  is  built  on  a  large  dredge,  and 
the  progress  of  the  peat  through  the 


as  Texas  and  North  Dakota  lignites,  and 
where  power  is  the  object  sought  the  best 
method  of  utilizing  the  peat  seems  to  be 
to  convert  it  into  fuel  gas.  But  although 
the  tests  so  far  made  demonstrate  that  the 
peat  can  be  used  in  this  way,  there  are 
many  questions  yet  unsolved.  Probably 
the  most  important  points  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  are  the  maximum  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  that  can  be  used  in  a  producer  and 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  disintegrate  the 
peat  and  mold  it  into  bricks. 


According  to  Consul  J.  H.  Arnold,  of 
Tamsui,  there  are  about  100,000  tons  of 
coal  mined  in  Formosa  each  year.  The 
bulk  of  this  is  mined  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelung  by  native  miners,  who  for  the 
most  part  use  primitive  methods. 


years,  but  where  it  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  slate  from  Welsh  quarries  and  by 
cheaper,  small-sized  French  roofing  slates. 
Other  causes  of  the  decline  are  labor 
troubles  in  the  building  trades,  strikes  in 
the  slate  quarries,  and  an  increased  use 
of  roofing  materials  that  are  cheaper  than 
slate  or  better  adapted  to  flat  roofs,  which 
are  now'  more  generally  used  in  cities. 

The  production  of  slate  for  milled  stock 
— that  is,  for  table  tops,  mantels,  etc. — 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  quantity 
and  value,  the  output  for  1906  having 
been  larger  than  for  any  previous  year, 
its  value  being  $1,219,560,  as  against  $921,- 
657  in  1905. 


Chromite  is  used  in  making  ferro- 
chrome  alloys  and,  with  nickel,  for  hard¬ 
ening  steel  for  armor  plates. 
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The  Barnes- King  Fiasco 

Since  the  publication  of  the  reports. of 
John  Gillie  and  Charles  W,  Goodale  on 
the  Barnes-King  mine,  of  Montana,  which 
dispelled  the  illusion  that  had  previously 
existed  with  respect  to  that  property, 
there  have  been  scandalous  charges  re¬ 
specting  the  promotion  of  the  company 
which  took  it  over.  Mr.  Gillie  and  Mr. 
Goodale  rank  among  the  eminent  mining 
engineers  of  the  United  States  and  their 
high  personal  reputation  is  so  well  known 
that  statements  by  them  as  to  facts  are 
authoritative.  Consequently,  it  may  be 
accepted  that  the  Barnes-King  mine  is  far 
less  valuable  than  the  investors  in  it  were 
led  to  believe.  An  extraordinary  feature 
of  this  misconception  is  that  these  in¬ 
vestors  were  largely  experienced  mining 
men  of  Butte,  including  many  officials  of 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  and 
among  them  Messrs.  Gillie  and  Goodale 
themselves. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the 
responsibility  for  what  may  be  called  the 
fiasco,  avoiding  for  the  present  the  use 
of  a  harsher  word,  it  is  time  to  go  slowly 
and  reserve  judgment  until  all  the  facts 
have  been  disclosed,  which  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  not  the  case.  There  has  been 
already  a  good  deal  of  wild  newspaper 
talk  about  the  matter,  which  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  names  of  several  well  known 
professional  men  who  have  reported,  or 
are  alleged  to  have  reported,  upon  the 
property.  Among  these  is  Walter  Harvey 
Weed,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  from 
which  he  resigned  two  years  ago  to  enter 
private  practice.  Mr.  Weed  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  economic  geologists, 
who  enjoys  a  high  and  well  merited  repu- 


diately  preceding.  With  the  recent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  returns  collected  by  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association,  we  have 
the  official  figures  for  the  first  half  of 
1907  for  the  three  larger  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  which  together  furnish  nearly  80 
per  cent,  of  the  world’s  supply.  These 
are  given  in  the  table  below,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  output  being  in  long 
tons,  and  the  German  in  metric  tons: 

I'JOfi.  1907.  Chang<‘8. 

llDltea  States .  12,.’>«2,250  13,478.044  1.  896,794 

Germany .  6,117,120  6,366,9.6:1  1.  2:i8,827 

Groat  Britain .  4,906,424  6,194,712  I  289,288 

Total  .  2:i.(»4,800  25.028.709  1.  1,423,909 

The  total  increase  shown  was  6.3  per 
cent,  but  this  was  not  evenly  distributed, 
the  United  States  leading  with  7.1  per 
cent,  gain.  Great  Britain  being  second, 
with  5.9,  and  Germany  third,  with  3.9* 
per  cent.  While  in  all  three  the  demand 
for  iron  was  strong  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  the  production  in  Germany 
was  slightly  restricted,  owing  to  some 

difficulty  in  securing  all  the  iron  ore 
which  the  blast  furnaces  needed.  Imports 
of  ore  were  greater  this  year  than  in  1906, 
but  not  as  great  as  the  iron-masters  ex¬ 
pected.  Spanish  ore  commands  too  high 
a  price  for  the  German  furnaces,  and 
they  are  turning  to  Russia  for  supplies, 
but  there  also  the  cost  is  enhanced  by  the 
long  rail  transportation  required.  The 
British  iron  makers  have  also  felt  the 
higher  prices  to  which  the  Spanish  ores 
have  been  forced  by  competition.  In  this 
country  also,  the  cost  of  ores  has  been 
higher.  In  view  of  the  advances  in  fuel, 
wages  and  supplies,  it  is  probable  that 
the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  was  greater 
in  all  three  countries  than  for  many  years ; 
though  in  the  United  States  the  increase 
has  been  the  greatest. 

A  comparison  of  the  classes  of  iron 
made  by  these  producing  countries  is  of 
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tation  as  a  professional  man.  The  gross 
injustice  of  the  introduction  of  his  name 
into  this  Barnes-King  matter,  and  the 
still  greater  injustice  of  connecting  him 
with  a  mine  which  he  never  saw,  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  emphatic  and  unqualified 
statements  of  his  letter  which  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Iron  Production  in  1907 

The  world’s  production  of  pig  iron  dur- 
uig  the  current  year  has  shown  a  consid¬ 
erable  gain,  though  somewhat  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  during  the  two  years  imme- 


interest,  as  showing  the  differences  of 
practice  enforced  by  the  nature  of  their 
ore  supplies  and  other  local  causes.  The 
following  table  gives  the  percentages  of 
the  different  kinds  of  iron  made  in  each 
(luring  the  first  half  of  the  current  year: 

IT.  S.  Gorm’y.  G.Brlt'ii. 

Foundry  and  fiirgc .  24.1  23.4  44.2 

Bessemer  pig .  .63.3  3.7  40.5 

Basic  pig .  19.8  <H).0  12.1 

Stocl-raaklng  alloys. .. .  1.3  7.9  3.2 

Charcoal  iron .  1.6  _  _ 

Total .  100.0  100.0  100.0 

In  Germany  and  Great  Britain  the  make 
of  charcoal  pig  is  insignificant,  and  in  the 
United  States  also  it  is  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing.  Great  Britain  has  adhered  to  the 
puddling  process  much  more  than  either 
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of  its  rivals,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
higher  proportion  of  foundry  and  forge 
iron.  Germany  is  the  great  maker  of 
basic  steel,  its  position  in  that  respect 
being  the  result  of  its  large  supplies  of 
high-phosphorus  ores.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Germany  are  far  ahead  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  quantity  of  steel 
made;  76.6  per  cent,  of  the  German  pig 
iron  and  74.4  per  cent,  of  the  American 
being  intended  for  conversion  into  steel, 
against  only  55.8  per  cent.  of*the  British. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  in 
all  three  countries  the  statistics  of  iron 
production  are  carefully  and  correctly 
collected  and  compiled  by  private  asso¬ 
ciations — the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  the  German  Steel  and  Iron 
Union  and  the  British  Iron  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  Cost  ot  Producing  Spelter 


In  an  editorial  a  fortnight  ago  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  sharp  effect  of  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  spelter  to  5c.,  St.  Louis, 
in  restricting  the  production  of  zinc  ore 
in  the  Joplin  district.  It  was  far  more 
drastic  in  its  effect  upon  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
duction,  because  shipments  from  that 
country  were  cut  off  entirely.  Evidently, 
when  speller  fell  to  sc.,  St.  Louis,  it 
touched  bottom  under  present  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  The  smelters  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  margin  of  profit,  and  yet  the 
producers  in  the  Joplin  district,  which  is 
still  the  source  of  the  major  part  of  the 
domestic  production,  could  not  maintain 
the  necessary  output  of  ore,  while  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  for  several  years  has  been  an 
important  source  of  supply,  disappeared 
immediately  as  a  producer.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  at  the  same  time  when 
spelter  was  5c.  at  St.  Louis,  the  price  at 
London  was  equivalent  to  4.6  cents. 

The  average  price  of  spelter  at  New 
York  during  the  10  years  ending  with 
1906  was  S.03C.,  equivalent  to  about  4.88c., 
St.  Louis,  but  the  general  trend  has  been 
upward,  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
production.  The  latter  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  ore  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  other  Eastern  States,  from 
the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  from  Mexico  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
spelter  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  low-grade  sheet  ground 
of  the  Joplin  district.  Evidently  for  the 
immediate  future  the  production  of  this 


ore  will  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the 
market.  However,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  as  recently  as  1904  the  average 
price  for  spelter  was  as  low  as  4.93c.,  St. 
Louis,  and  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years  is  only  about  5.33c.  per  pound. 

Mining  and  the  Forest  Reserve 
Service 

Complaints  about  the  United  States 
Forest  Reserve  service  are  rather  com¬ 
mon  in  the  West  at  present.  There  is 
rarely  any  objection  to  the  law  creating 
reserves,  and  criticisms  of  the  higher 
officials  are  infrequent.  It  is  usually  some 
arbitrary  ruling  of  some  petty  officer  that 
furnishes  ground  for  complaint.  Many 
of  these  complaints,  perhaps,  have  no 
reasonable  grounds,  but  there  are  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  miner  and  prospec¬ 
tor  has  a  real  grievance;  and  in  so  far 
as  the  law  permits  unfair  treatment,  the 
law  is  undoubtedly  at  fault. 

An  account  of  a  case  which  seems  to 
involve  a  well-founded  complaint  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  the  Montana  Daily 
Record.  A  mine  operator,  who  had  spent 
more  than  a  quarter  million  dollars  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  property  in  one  of  the  re¬ 
serves,  was  informed  by  a  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  that  his  claim  for  pat¬ 
ent  had  been  protested,  the  action  being 
based  upon  the  report  of  a  ranger  in  the 
service.  The  supervisor  admitted  that  he 
had  made  no  examination,  but  refused  to 
reconsider  his  protest,  and  announced 
that  no  matter  who  took  up  a  quartz 
claim  in  his  reserve  and  no  matter  how 
much  money  had  been  spent  in  develop¬ 
ment,  the  application  for  patent  would  be 
protested  unless  the  existence  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  mine  could  be  shown.  Certainly 
it  was  gross  effrontery  for  an  official  in¬ 
experienced  in  mining  to  undertake  to 
determine  what  might  constitute  a  com¬ 
mercial  mine.  In  this  particular  case, 
after  the  operator  had  begun  to  sell  off 
his  machinery,  a  notice  arrived,  two 
months  later,  stating  that  a  higher  author¬ 
ity  had  reversed  the  supervisor’s  decision. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  forest  reserves  there  was 
no  intention  to  annoy  the  legitimate  pros¬ 
pector.  The  investment  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  if  actually  spent 
in  developing  mineral  bodies,  should  be 
evidence  enough  of  good  faith,  and  at 
least  secure  for  the  miner  a  hearing  and 
immunity  from  arbitrary  and  summary 


interference.  The  forest  supervisor  and 
the  ranger  are  new  officials,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  considerable  friction  should 
follow  their  appearance  in  localities 
which  the  prospector  has  learned  to  con¬ 
sider  his  own.  Most  of  these  difficulties 
must  disappear  when  matters  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  new  conditions;  but  the 
law  must  ■  prevent  undue  interference  or 
the  mineral  lands  of  the  reserves  will  re¬ 
main  undeveloped.  The  risks  involved  in 
differences  of  personal  opinion  and  of 
interpretations  of  legal  language  may  not 
be  more  serious  than  those  natural  to 
mining,  but  the  prospector  is  not  familiar 
with  them,  and  will,  therefore,  avoid  the 
forest  reserve  with  its  uncertain  control. 


The  Director  of  the  Mint 


Frank  A.  Leach,  who  was  appointed 
director  of  the  mint  to  succeed  George 
E.  Roberts,  resigned,  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  Oct.  14.  Mr.  Leach  previously 
was  superintendent  of  the  branch  mint 
at  San  Francisco.  Besides  his  long  and 
important  experience  there,  Mr.  Leach  has 
also  had  experience  in  the  statistical  work 
of  which  so  much  is  required  in  the 
directorship  of  the  mint,  and  more¬ 
over  he  is  identified  with  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  with  which  he'  is  thoroughly  in 
sympathy.  He  has  both  the  equipment 
and  the  personal  qualities  to  be  an  effi¬ 
cient  director  of  the  tnint,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
made  so  excellent  an  appointment. 


The  geological  society  of  London  cele¬ 
brated  the  centenary  of  its  foundation  by 
a  special  meeting  and  dinner.  Sept.  27. 
Delegates  from  kindred  societies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  attended  and  the  func¬ 
tions  were  entirely  successful.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  presentation  of  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geological  Society,  an  honor 
well  merited  by  his  great  achievements  in 
geological  science.  The  Institution’s 
meetings  are  always  held  at  the  Geological 
Society’s  rooms,  and  in  other  ways  the 
two  bodies  have  friendly  connections.  The 
history  of  the  Geological  Society  is  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  that  of  geology  it¬ 
self.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  this 
old  and  eminent  society  does  not  devote 
more  of  its  proceedings  to  economic  ge- 
olog>'  and  the  study  of  ore  deposits. 
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Colliery  Notes,  Observations  and  Comments 

Practical  Hints  Gathered  from  Experience  and  from  the  Study  of 
Problems  Peculiar  to  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  Mining 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Timber  tests  show  that  while  small 
pieces  of  wood  gain  greatly  in  strength 
by  seasoning,  the  same  results  are  not  ob¬ 
tained  with  large  timbers.  The  larger 
timbers  usually  have  defects  which  coun¬ 
teract  the  gain  from  seasoning. 

The  same  grade  of  coke  is  not  adapted 
for  all  purposes,  each  different  purpose  re¬ 
quires  a  different  grade.  For  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bessemer  pig  iron  a  low-phosphorus 
coke  is  necessary.  Foundry  work  may 
require  coke  high  in  phosphorus.  Coke 
carrying  1.25  per  cent,  or  more  of  sulphur 
can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
but  coke  containing  less  than  i  per  cent, 
is  preferable.  The  coke  manufacturer 
needs  a  competent  chemist  in  order  to 
place  his  output  in  the  right  market. 

In  laying  tracks  for  electric  haulage 
standard  twisted  drills,  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  bond  terminals  should  be  used 
in  drilling  the  rails  for  bonds.  The  holes 
should  be  made  exact  in  size,  neither 
“scant”  nor  “full,”  as  the  terminals  are 
made  to  insure  a  perfect  fit.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  results  the  distance  from  cen¬ 
ter  to  center  of  the  bond  holes  should  be 
exactly  the  same  hs  that  between  the 
centers  of  the  bond  terminals.  Lubricate 
the  drills  with  soap  or  soda  water  but 
not  with  oil. 

Experience  has  shown  that  an  electfic 
pump  should  be  located  in  a  dry,  clean 
place.  Soft  cotton  rags  should  be  used  to 
wipe  the  grit,  dust  and  dirt  from  the  mo¬ 
tor,  which  must  be  kept  clean  and  properly 
oiled  with  the  best  grade  of  motor  oil,  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Do 
not  allow  anything  near  the  motor,  such 
as  oil  cans,  tools  or  loose  pieces  of  metal 
that  can  possibly  get  into  or  be  drawn  into 
it  by  magnetic  attraction.  Emery  in  any 
form  should  not  be  used  on  or  allowed 
near  a  motor. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  the  best  colza  oil  with 
not  more  than  one  part  of  the  best  paraffin 
with  the  flashing  point  not  lower  than  80 
deg.  F.  will  give  a  good  light  when  used 
in  safety  lamps.  It  is  better  to  buy  the 
best  colza  and  paraffin  separately  and  mix 
at  the  colliery  oil  house  than  to  buy  the 
mixed  oils  offered  by  dealers.  All  lamp 
wicks  should  be  dried  immediately  be¬ 
fore  they  are  used.  Flat  wick  tubes  have 
been  found  to  give  a  better  light  than 
round  wick  tubes. 

The  variety  of  nationalities  which  fur¬ 
nish  miners  to  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  coal  mines  of  that  State  last 


year.  This  report  gives  tlie  nationalities 
of  the  480  men  reported  killed,  and  the 
number  is  no  less  than  25,  as  follows : 
American,  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  Slavonian,  Italian,  Polish,  Hun¬ 
garian,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Russian,  Bel¬ 
gian,  Bohemian,  French,  Finnish,  Cana¬ 
dian,  Lithuanian,  Greek,  Tyrolean,  Dan¬ 
ish,  Croatian,  Japanese  and  Syrian. 

The  recent  introduction  of  suction-gas 
plants  is  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
anthracite-coal  trade  of  England.  A  large 
demand  for  small  sizes,  generally  from 
one-half  in.  to  i  in.  in  size  has  sprung  up. 
This  class  of  coal  must  be  clean  and  tree 
from  dust  and  small  pieces  which  tend 
to  clog  the  producers.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  breaking  and  screening  plants 
erected  at  various  Continental  ports.  The 
proprietors  of  these  plants  buy  anthracite 
large  coal  and  treat  and  size  it  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  the  advantage  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  coal  unbroken  at  a  lower  price  and 
they  also  save  the  heavy  loss  due  to  break¬ 
age  in  transit. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  sample  of 
cement  is  “natural”  or  artificial,  make  a 
test  for  magnesia.  The  quantity  of  mag¬ 
nesia  in  Portland  or  artificial  cement  is 
slight  (2  per  cent,  or  so)  ;  in  “natural” 
cement  it  is  sometimes  over  10  per  cent. 
Portland  cement  is  generally  manufac¬ 
tured  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist 
and  is  therefore  much  more  reliable  and 
regular  than  natural  cement.  Two  parts 
of  Portland  equal  three  parts  of  natural 
cement.  In  testing  cement,  tests  for  fine¬ 
ness  should  not  be  overlooked.  Material 
over  too  mesh  size  is  not  apt  to  have  any 
value  as  cement,  and  that  which  does  not 
pass  a  sieve  of  this  fineness  is  simply 
waste. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  locomotive 
for  entry  gathering  should  be  under  the 
best  possible  control  as  to  quickness  in 
starting  and  stopping.  The  wheel  base 
should  also  be  flexible  for  side-entry  gath¬ 
ering-locomotives  as  they  usually  run  on 
light  rails  laid  in  temporary  fashion  and 
not  well  maintained.  A  locomotive  for 
face  gathering  besides  requiring  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  simple  entry  gather¬ 
ing  locomotive,  quickness,  flexibility  of 
wheel  base,  etc.,  should  also  be  able  to 
operate  at  close  quarters  and  on  sharp 
curves.  A  face  gathering  locomotive 
should  be  no  larger  than  a  mine  car  and 
should  be  equally  free  in  running  any¬ 
where  about  the  mine. 

A  lever  on  an  electric  locomotive  should 
never  be  held  between  notches  as  inju¬ 


rious  arcing  results  from  this  practice. 
All  parts  of  the  locomotive  should  be  kept 
clean  and  the  contacts  should  have 
a  bright  polish  and  be  kept  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted.  A  fine  file  may  be  used 
occasionally  to  trim  up  any  contacts  or 
fingers  that  have  been  burned.  Contact 
strips  and  fingers  should  be  renewed  be¬ 
fore  they  become  excessively  burned.  Al¬ 
ways  see  that  every  bearing  is  well  oiled, 
that  all  drain  and  overflow  ducts  and 
channels  for  oil  are  open,  so  that  no  oil 
can  flow  over  into  spaces  where  it  does 
not  belong.  All  electric  parts  should  be 
kept  free  from  oil,  as  it  damages  the  in¬ 
sulation. 

Use  plenty  of  lubricant  on  sprocket 
chains.  Pure  plumbago  should  be  used 
when  the  chain  is  exposed  to  gritty  sub¬ 
stances.  Means  should  be  provided  for 
taking  up  the  stretch  and  wear  of  chains; 
however,  chains  should  not  be  run  tight. 
The  pitch  of  an  old  worn  chain  on  a  new 
wheel  may  be  corrected  by  striking  each 
link,  on  the  end  of  the  hook,  a  blow  with 
a  hammer.  If  the  distance  between  wheels 
is  not  too  short,  sprocket  chains  may  be 
run  for  quarter-twist  drives  or  even  for 
cross-belts.  The  superiority  of  a  sprocket 
chain  as  a  power  transmitter  lies  in  the 
nature  of  its  construction.  It  forms  a 
positive  belt,  does  its  duty  with  no  waste 
of  power  from  slipping,  and  only  a  slight 
loss  of  power  through  journal  friction, 
which  is  a  large  item  of  loss  in  flat-belt 
transmissions. 

All  miners  and  fire  bosses  should  be 
warned  against  the  general  practice  of 
turning  the  common  Davy  lamp  on  its 
side  and  placing  it  close  against  the  roof 
when  testing  for  gases.  When  th’s  is 
done,  the  flame  is  apt  to  pass  through  the 
gauze  as  it  is  quickly  heated  by  the  flame 
cap  close  against  it  and  when  thus  heated 
it  offers  no  protection  against  the  passage 
of  the  flame  and  the  lighting  of  the  gas 
outside  the  lamp.  Also  in  this  position, 
small  particles  from  the  roof  fall  upon 
the  gauze  and  this  often  helps  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  flame  through  the  gauze. 
When  a  lamp  is  turned  sidewise  the  gauze 
almost  invariably  becomes  smoked  from 
the  contact  with  the  flame,  and  the  smoke 
or  carbon  deposit  greatly  aids  the  passage 
of  the  flame  through  the  gauze.  Dirty 
gauze  is  unsafe.  Fire  bosses  often 
brush  the  gas  down  on  the  lamp 
with  their  caps.  This  also  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  practice  and  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted,  for  by  so  doing  the  flame  may  be 
blown  through  the  gauze  and  the  gas 
present  ignited. 
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The  Barnes- King  Development 
Company 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
my  name  has  been  used  in  the  public 
prints  in  connection  vdth  the  Barnes-King 
Development  Company,  of  Montana, 
especially  as  having  once  made  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  mine.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
never  had  any  connection  with  the 
Barnes-King  company  or  the  promoters 
thereof,  and  never  have  owned  any  stock 
in  that  company  nor  have  had  any  interest 
in  it  in  any  way.  It  is  true  that  I  did 
once  examine  the  Barnes-King  mine  in 
behalf  of  some  of  my  clients  who 
were  considering  the  purchase  of  the 
mine,  but  who  concluded  n6t  to  go  any 
further  in  the  matter.  This  examination 
was  geological  and  I  neither  measured  the 
ore  reserves  nor  made  any  valuation  of 
them.  The  use  of  my  name  in  connection 
with  the  Barnes-King  Company  has  been 
at  all  times  entirely  unwarranted. 

My  attention  has  also  been  called  to 
newspaper  remarks  that  at  some  previous 
time  I  made  an  expert  examination  of  the 
Clipper-Boss  Tweed  mine  at  Pony,  Mont. 

I  state  emphatically  that  I  never  made 
any  such  examination,  never  saw  the  Clip¬ 
per-Boss*  Tweed  mine,  never  wrote  a  line 
about  it,  never  saw  a  report  upon  it,  and 
never  was  in  Pony. 

Walter  Harvey  Weed. 

New  York,  Oct.  15,  1907. 

Increase  in  Gold  Production  and 
Commercial  Fluctuations 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  editorial 
on  Professor  Norton’s  article  in  Moody’s 
Magazine,  and  also  the  condensed  original 
article.  It  strikes  me  that  your  comments 
are,  for  the  most  part  to  the  point  and 
founded  on  good  reasoning  from  the 
facts. 

The  fact  that  so  much  money  is  being 
tied  up  in  new  enterprises,  as  the  St. 
Paul  Extension,  which  will  not  make  re¬ 
turns  for  some  time,  and  hence  not  earn 
the  dividend  charges  at  once,  is  one  good 
item  of  your  evidence,  and  the  vast  ex¬ 
tinction  of  capital  in  two  earthquakes  and 
two  wars  has  diminished  just  so  much 
the  amount  of  available  capital  in  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  Professor  Norton’s  main  argument 
that  the  increase  in  gold  production  has 
increased  average  prices  is  absolutely 


sound.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  certainly 
one  of  the  factors  that  have  caused  the 
recent  events  in  the  financial  world. 

Gold  is  the  measure  of  value  of  all 
commodities.  Now  the  production  of  gold 
has  increased  tremendously;  faster  than 
has  the  population  of  the  world  in  the  last 
20  years.  In  addition,  the  improved  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  banking  operations  has  in  the 
main  increased  the  extent  to  which  gold 
reserves  can  be  used  for  extension  of 
credits. 

Such  an  increase  in  gold  must  raise  the 
price  of  all  commodities  until  automat¬ 
ically  the  cost  of  producing  gold  is  raised 
by  reason  of  increased  prices  for  labor 
and  supplies  to  such  a  point  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold  is  curtailed,  or  at  least 
its  normal  rate  of  increase  cut  down.  The 
conclusion  of  political  economists  that  in¬ 
crease  in  gold  production  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living  is  absolutely  ir¬ 
resistible  in  its  logic. 

The  converse  proposition  that  such  in¬ 
crease  will  be  cut  off  automatically  is  now 
being  seen,  and  was  well  brought  out  by 
J.  H.  Curie  in  his  recent  article  on  the 
gold  production  of  the  world.  Therein  it 
was  shown  that  Transvaal’s  gold  produc¬ 
tion  was  curtailed  by  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies. 

It  is  of  interest  to  speculate  how  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  would  have 
been  affected  if  the  cyanide  process  had 
not  been  made  so  efficient  in  large-scale 
work.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
application  of  science  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  to  business  and  industry  has  increased 
the  productivity  of  capital  by  opening  up 
this  new  rich  land,  figuratively  speaking, 
just  as  the  work  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
country  actually  and  physically  opened  up 
the  great  rich  West.  This  in  my  opinion 
is  the  basic  reason  for  our  recent  political 
and  commercial  changes.  As  capital  is  so 
productive,  interest  rates  (which  are  the 
rate  of  growth  of  capital,  less  certain 
charges  for  insurance  and  profit  to  the 
entrepreneur)  must  increase.  But  argu¬ 
ments  on  questions  of  political  economy 
are  only  qualitative,  and  at  the  best  opin¬ 
ions. 

WooLSEY  Me  A.  Johnson. 

New  York,  Sept.  28,  1907. 

[No  one  denies  that  the  production  of 
gold  has  an  effect  upon  commodity  prices, 
but  that  its  effect  is  what  Professor  Nor¬ 
ton  and  other  economists  argue  has  not 
been  proved.  The  large  and  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  gold  beginning 
with  1890  did  not  prevent  a  low  range  of 
commodity  prices  during  the  middle  of 
the  last  decade. — Editor.] 


Negative  Results^in  Pyritic 
Smelting 

I  have  carefully  read  and  considered  the 
interesting  articles  by  Mr.  Beardsley  and 
Mr.  Lang  on  “Negative  Results  in  Pyritic  * 
Smelting,”  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Journal  and  beg  to  add  my  mite  to  the 
discussion. 

I  do  not  suppose  anyone  has  ever  worked 
a  pyritic  smelter  without  “liquation  and 
freeze-ups.”'  I  had  these  troubles  with 
cold  blast  in  the  early  days  and  hunted 
up  a  remedy.  If  we  consider  the  fact  that 
silica  does  not  begin  to  be  chemically 
active,  that  is,  to  combine  with  iron  oxide, 
until  red  hot  through  and  through,  it  is 
obvious  we  must  get  it  info  that  condition 
as  quickly  as  possible;  for  if  the  outside 
alone  is  heated  a  coating  of  iron  silicate  is 
formed,  and  unless  this  is  melted  off  at 
once,  we  are  approaching  the  condition 
seen  in  “freeze-ups.” 

The  silica  or  silicious  ores,  then,  must 
be  rapidly  shattered  and  heated.  The  sul¬ 
phides  must  also  be  simultaneously  broken 
up  and  quickly  heated,  and  the  required 
sulphur  being  expelled,  the  hot  iron  oxide 
and  silica  will  begin  to  combine  at  once, 
and  the  charge  becomes  fritted.  This 
prevents  liquation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  simultaneous  shattering,  heating,  and 
fritting  of  the  charge  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  is  the  key  to  pyritic  smelting,  and 
insures  bright  tuyeres  and  other  advan¬ 
tages  lower  down  in  the  furnace;  more¬ 
over,  you  can  see  that  the  charge  starts 
right,  just  as  in  an  open-hearth  steel¬ 
melting  furnace.  These  conditions  re¬ 
quire  a  hot  top  and  a  warm  blast,  to  keep 
up  the  heat  and  prevent  any  chilling  at 
the  tuyeres. 

Practical  Observations 

A  low  ore  column  of  5  to  7  ft.  with  a 
blast  pressure  of  24  to  32  oz.  and  a  blast 
temperature  of  100  deg.  C.  works  well. 
With  a  high  take-off  for  the  furnace 
gases,  the  flue-dust  will  be  under  2  per 
cent.,  and  will  settle  almost  entirely  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  heater.  The  blast 
heater  can  be  constructed  economically 
and  efficiently,  and  the  friction  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  choosing  proper  dimen¬ 
sions  and  allowing  for  the  expansion  of 
the  air. 

The  furnace  gases  from  a  hot  top-  will 
easily  heat  the  blast  to  100  deg.  C,  and 
above  that  temperature  I  have  never 
found  any  advantage  either  in  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  or  furnace  efficiency.  By  working 
in  this  way,  not  only  is  liquation  pre- 
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vented,  but  a  high  concentration  (from 
15  or  20  to  I )  can  be  made,  with  a  clear., 
fluid  slag,  high  in  silica,  50  per  cent.  SiOs, 
.and  low  in  lime.  I  notice  that  the  slags 
high  in  lime  of  the  cold-blast  matting 
furnaces  carry  more  than  0.3  per  cent. 
Cu,  which  is  more  copper  than  I  have 
often  had  in  my  charge;  and  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  repeatedly  with  warm  blast  that  7 
per  cent,  of  lime  is  as  much  as  the  slag 
will  carry  and  keep  clean,  while  varying 
amounts  of  alumina  do  not  seem  to  affect 
it.  Of  course  it  is  always  high  in  silica 
and  iron.  I  dislike  lime  for  it  takes  up  a 
lot  of  room,  takes  fuel  to  drive  off  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  it  contains,  rarely 
*  carries  valuable  metals,  and  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace. 

With  warm  blast  you  can  certainly  cut 
down  both  lime  and  fuel.  If  the  top  gets 
too  hot,  add  silica;  if  cool,  add  matte, 
not  coke.  I  have  never  found  any  loss  of 
metal  in  warm-blast  smelting.  I  cannot 
understand  why  those  Canadian  ores  can¬ 
not  be  smelted  pyritically.  Have  they 
ever  been  tried  with  a  hot  top  and  warm 
blast?  I  still  hold  that  a  warm  blast  of 
100  deg.  C.  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  pyntic 
smelting,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  against  it.  How  many  who  write 
against  it  have  ever  tried  it  in  a  scientific 
manner?  It  is  like  the  fly-wheel  of  a  gas 
engine.  Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting  a 
big  copper  smelter,  when  coke  was  drib¬ 
bling  in  and  slag  and  matte  were  dribbling 
out.  The  foreman  said  to  me:  “I  wish 
we  had  a  hot-blast  stove  right  here  now 
to  save  our  coke  and  keep  the  furnace 
hot!’’  He  had  been  in  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

Walter  E.  Koch. 

El  Paso,  Oct.  3,  1907. 

American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company 

Barton  Sewell,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany^  in  view  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  'the  copper  market  and  the  reduction 
of  output  made  by  many  copper  mines  in 
consequence,  made  a  statement  on  Oct. 
12  as  to  the  situation  of  his  company^ 

He  said  its  business  is  at  present  very 
profitable,,  the  net  earnings  t)eing  substan- 
tjally  on  the  same  footing  as  a  year  ago. 
On  its  purchases  of  ore  it  neither  makes 
nor  loses  money  by  reason  of  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  metals.  When  the  ores 
are  purchased  outright  the  transactions 
are  based  on  the  quotations  prevailing  on 
date  of  settlement,  and  the  company  pur¬ 
sues  the  policy  of  selling  its  product  as 
fast  as  it  comes  out  of  the  works,  so  that 
practically  equal  quantities  of  metals  are 
being  received  and  delivered  each  day  on 
the  same  price  basis. 

The  company  owns  no  copper  mines 
whatever.  A  subsidiary  company  treats 
large  quantities  of  copper  ores,  but  these 
are  handled  on  what  is  known  as  the  “toll 
basis” — i.e.,  the  copper  contents  of  the 


ores  are  not  purchased,  but  after  the 
proper  interval  for  smelting  and  refining 
are  delivered  back  to  the  shippers,  who 
pay  a  stipulated  price  for  the  smelting  and 
refining  of  the  ore. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the 
smelting  business  is  at  least  as  profitable 
(usually  more  so)  in  dull  times  as  when 
general  business  is  prospering.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  ores  are  received 
under  contracts  running  for  periods  of 
from  one  to  20  years,  so  that  the  margin 
for  profit  is  not  diminished  during  periods 
of  dulness,  while  on  the  other  hand  ex¬ 
penses  are  greatly  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  decreased  cost  of  labor,  coke,  coal  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  Smelter- smoke  Question  in 
Montana 

Sl'EClAI.  CoRRESrONDENCE 


The  general  fear  that  has  existed 
throughout  Montana  and  among  interests 
connected  with  the  mining  and  smeUing 
industries  that  an  injunction  might  be 
granted  against  the  Washoe  smelter  of 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  report  and  findings 
made  by  Judge  Oliver  T.  Crane,  master 
in  chancery  of  the  United  States  court, 
in  a  suit  of  Fred  J.  Bliss  against  the 
Washoe  and  .\naconda  companies.  Bliss 
is  a  resident  of  Idaho,  but  he  is  the  nom¬ 
inal  plaintiff  in  a  suit  representing  a  syn¬ 
dicate  of  farmers  of  the  Deer  Lodge 
valley,  near  Anaconda,  which  has  been 
in  court  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  Findings  of  F.\ct 

A  year  and  a  half  was  consumed  in  tak¬ 
ing  testimony,  and  Judge  Crane  has  had 
the  case  under  advisement  for  si.x  months. 
Nominally  he  finds  that  the  farmers  have 
suffered  some  damage  by  reason  of  the 
arsenic  sent  forth  by  the  big  smoke  stack 
at  the  Washoe  smelter,  but  he  makes  a 
strong  argument  against  the  granting  of  an 
injunction  to  close  the- smelter.  He  finds 
that  the  companies  are  “solvent  ,  and  able 
to  pay  and  respond  for  all  darngges  which 
have  been,  9?  may  be,  sustained  by  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  operations  of  the  said 
Washoe  smelter,”  and  he  finds  that  if  the 
smelter  were  closed  the  damage  would  be 
greater  to  the  farmers  themselves  than 
the  damage  they  would  sustain  by  the 
continuance  of  the  smelter  as  it  is  now 
operated. 

Judge  Crane  finds  that  the  Washoe 
company  has  done  everything  possible 
regardless  of  expense,  to  make  the  smoke 
as  little  harmful  as  possible ;  that  the 
steps  thus  taken  are  far  more  extensive 
than  those  in  any  other  smelter  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  master  finds  that  the  com¬ 
munities  about  Butte  and  Anaconda  arc 
essentially  mining  and  smelting  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  they  provide  the  principal 
markets  for  the  farmers  of  the  Deer 


~L(Klge  valley,  including  the  complainants, 
and  that  an  injunction  against  the  smel¬ 
ter  would  practically  destroy  those  mar¬ 
kets  and  injure  the  farmers  themselves  by 
greatly  decreasing  the  value  of  their 
farms.  The  closing  of  the  smelter  would 
necessitate  the  closing  of  the  Butte  mines 
for  years,  or  until  a  transfer  could  be 
made,  and  the  master  finds  that  a  site  bet 
ter  adapted  to  smelter  work,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Butte  mines,  could  not  be 
found. 

The  Case  Probably  Closed 

The  mining  and  smelting  companies 
have  never  denied  that  the  lands  of  the 
Deer  Lodge  farmers  have  suffered  some 
damage,  but  they  have  objected  to  be, 
as  they  called  it,  “held  up  annually  by 
the  smoke  farmers,  who  made  a  business 
of  ‘settling  with  the  company.’”  The 
master  in  chancery  fixes  the  damages  to 
the  Bliss  ranch  at  but  $350. 

I'ollowing  the  long  and  tedious  trial  of 
the  case  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant.s 
and  the  complainants  agreed  that  what 
ever  Judge  Crane  would  find  would  be 
the  final  judgment  in  the  case,  as  the 
court  itself  ^ould  not  likely  review  the 
whole  case  again,  and  go  through  the  tes¬ 
timony  that  required  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  taking.  If  their  prediction  at  »hat 
time  proves  correct  the  milling  and  smelt¬ 
ing  industry  of  Montana  will  receive  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  public  of  Butte  and  Anaconda,  or 
of  the  State  for  that  matter,  never  re¬ 
garded  the  injunction  litigation  very 
seriously  until  the  attorneys  for  the  farm¬ 
ers,  seeing  sentiment  and  facts  going 
against  them,  went  to  Washington  and 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  President 
Roosevelt  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  farmers, 
a  harrowing  story  of  robbery,  greed  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  being  made  to  him.  The  result  was 
that  President  Roosevelt  personally  di¬ 
rected  experts  from  the  agricultural  and 
forestry  departments  to  come  to  Montana 
and  assist  the  farmers  by  investigations 
and  testimony.  Half  a  dozen  of  them 
worked  on  the  case  against  the  smelting 
and  mining  companies,  and  then  the  public 
began  to  fear,  because  of  the  presidental 
interest  taken  in  the  case,  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  disastrous  to  the  defend¬ 
ants. 


The  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  are  at 
present  regulated  chiefly  by  the  act  passed 
in  1887.  Additional  acts  were  passed  in 
1896  dealing  with  special  points  in  con¬ 
nection  with  safety;  in  1894  and  1905 
dealing  with  checkweighers ;  in  1900  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  employment  below  ground  of 
boys  under  the  age  of  13;  in  1903  dealing 
with  certificates  of  competency  of  man¬ 
agers.  The  present  Royal  Commission 
dealing  with  safety  questions  promises  to 
be  the  cause  of  many  new  propositions, 
v/hich  will  receive  full  and  earnest  con¬ 
sideration. 
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Personal 


MiuiuR  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  In¬ 
vited  to  keep  Tub  Knoineekino  and  MininT 
Journal  informed  of  their  movements  and 
appointments. 


Edwin  C.  Holden,  consulting  ‘mining 
engineer,  of  New  York,  has  gone  to  New 
Brunswick  to  examine  mines. 

Frank  Dormer,  tire  boss  at  the  Cam¬ 
eron  colliery,  Pottsville,  Penn.,  last  week 
left  for  the  West  to  enjoy  the  first  vaca¬ 
tion  in  40  years. 

Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
has  resigned  from  the  directorate  of  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 

O.  E.  Jaeger,  recently  at  Humboldt, 
Arizona,  sailed  for  Australia  Oct.  17, 
having  accepted  a  position  with  the  Great 
Cobar  Copper  Company  at  Cohar,  New 
South  Wales. 

President  Benjamin  Hammond,  of  the 
Big  Master  Mining  Company,  recently 
visited  the  properties  of  the  company  in 
the  Manitoii  l.akc  district,  Ontario,  to 
make  an  examination. 

John  Mitchell  has  formally  announced 
that  he  will  not  l»e  a  candidate  for  re- 
election  to  the  i)residency  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  April  next. 
His  reason  is  the  condition  of  his  health. 

Edward  P.  Ryan,  according  to  a  press 
despatch,  has  resigned  his  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  t)f  the  Guanajuato  De¬ 
velopment  Company,  (iuanajuato,  Mexico, 
and  will  he  succeeded  by  John  S.  Butler. 

Robert  B.  Stanton,  of  New  York,  has 
returned  home,  after  si)ending  six  months 
in  e.xaminations  ami  tests  of  placer  mines, 
in  Siskiyou  county,  California,  and  in 
making  investigations  at  Tonopah, 
Nevada. 

J.  M.  Bush  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  .\shland  mine  of  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliflfs  Iron  Company,  at  Ironwood, 
Mich.  John  R.  Reigart  succeeds  Mr. 
Bush  as  superintendent  of  the  Crosby 
mine  of  that  company  at  Nashwauk. 

Professor  John  Duer  Irving,  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Univers¬ 
ity,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  returned 
from  .Alaska,  where  he  was  engaged  last 
summer  in  examining  jiropcrty  for  the 
Guggenheim  ]'-X])loration  Company. 

Wright  Carver,  Sr.,  has  retired  after 
35  years’  continuous  service  as  mine  fore¬ 
man  in  the  employ  of  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company.  His  experience  in  and 
around  the  mines  covers  a  period  of  more 
than  60  years.  He  will  reside  in  future 
in  N.inticoke,  Pennsylvania. 

Carl  Neuffer  has  beni  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  in.spcctor  of  the  mines  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Company,  with  office  at 
punmore,  Penn.  He  was  recently  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company’s  No.  14  col¬ 
liery,  and  will  be  succeeded  there  by 
John  Reed,  late  general  foreman. 


Thomas  R.  Jones,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Warrior  Run  colliery  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  been  promoted  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  Coxe  collieries  of  the  same 
company.  He  will  make  his  future  head- 
(piarters  in  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania. 

'I  homas  1'.  Read,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Colo¬ 
rado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
and  recently  accepted  a  similar  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  Pei-Yang  University,  at 
Tientsin,  China,  sails  from  San  Francisco 
Oct.  18,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  position. 

Walter  Blake,  of  Reading,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chemist  to  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and 
will  have  his  headquarters  in  Pottsville, 
Penn.,  where  the  company  has  equipped 
a  fine  chemical  laboratory.  Mr.  Blake 
will  have  charge  of  the  analysis  of  oils, 
mine  water,  experiments  on  iron,  etc. 
He  will  also  have  charge  of  the  treating 
of  mine  limber. 


Obituary 

Thomas  McGaw,  who  died  at  Sunbury, 
Penn.,  Oct.  2,  aged  80  years,  had  part 
charge  of  the  rail  mill  at  Danville,  Penn., 
in  184s,  when  T-rails  were  first  rolled  in 
this  country. 

William  H.  Piper,  who  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  4,  aged  63  years,  had  been 
for  many  years  a  miner  and  shipper  of 
coal.  He  owned  and  operated  mines  at 
Lilly,  Penn.  He  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  two  years  ago. 

Sylvanus  B.  Brown,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  aged 
62  years,  was  connected  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  New  Jersey  Geological 
Survey.  He  was  also  for  some  years 
connected  wfith  the  Thomas  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  as  geologist  and  mining  engineer, 
and  had  served  in  similar  capacities  with 
other  iron  companies  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New'  Jersey. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools 


Colorado  State  School  of  Mines — This 
school,  at  Golden,  Colo.,  has  introduced 
two  new  graduate  courses,  one  in  mining 
engineering  and  one  in  metallurgy.  The 
latter  will  include  electrometallurgy  and 
the  chemistry  of  the  rare  metals,  as  well 
as  the  subjects  usual  in  metallurgical 
courses. 

Carnegie  Technical  Institute — Dr.  Gus¬ 
tave  I'ernekes,  formerly  of  the  Michigan 
School  of  Mines,  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  analytical  chemistry  at  the 
Carnegie  Technical  Institute,  Pittsburg. 
K.  K.  Stevens,  formerly*  chief  chemist  of 
the  Toledo  F'urnace  Company,  Toledo, 
lias  been  appointed  instructor  of  elemen¬ 
tary  chemistry  in  the  department  of  ap¬ 
plied  science. 


Industrial 


M.  E.  Applebaum  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  New  York  Metal  Selling 
Company,  which  was  recently  incorpor¬ 
ated  to  deal  in  ores  and  metals.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  past  connected  with 
the  American  Metal  Company. 

Howell  A.  Davis  has  replaced  his  works 
at  Palatka,  Fla.,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  a  complete  new  plant,  operated 
by  electric  power.  This  plant  begins 
work  with  a  stock  of  1,000,000  ft.  of 
seasoned  cypress  on  hand  for  tanks  and 
similar  work. 

The  Cutler  -  Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  purchased,  some  months 
ago,  the  Wirt  Electric  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  now  consolidated  the  Wirt 
business  with  that  of  its  New  York  plant, 
where  the  manufacture  of  Wirt  apparatus 
will  be  continued. 

The  firm  of  Fishback,  Schmidt  &  Co., 
composed  of  Martin  Fishback  and  Henry 
A.  Schmidt,  has  established  assay  and 
chemical  laboratories  at  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Fe  streets,  El  Paso,  Texas,  in 
personal  Charge  of  Mr.  Schmidt.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  a  complete  ore-testing 
plant  as  a  feature  of  the  business. 


Trade  Catalogs 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  trade  catalogs  and  circulars: 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Company,  Athol, 
Mass.  Catalog  No.  18.  Starrett  Tools. 
Pp.  232,  indexed,  illustrated,  paper  5/4* 
yVi  in. 

Wile  Power  Gas  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Catalog  A.  Suction  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Pp.  20,  illustrated,  paper,  654^9/4 
in.;  1907. 

Construction  News 

Quarts  Valley,  California — J.  M.  Morri- 
ron.  Quartz  Valley,  proposes  to  put  in  ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  Luke  Shaw  mine. 

Grass  Valley,  California — A  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  hoist  and  mill,  will  be  put  up  at 
the  Morning  Star  mine  in  Randolph  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Nevada  County  Midas  Mining 
Company,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  is  owner. 

Keokee,  Virginia — The  Keokee  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  it  is  reported,  will  open 
new  coal  mines  and  build  a  number  of 
coke  ovens.  Charles  Page  Perrin,  Keokee, 
Va.,  is  president. 

Jackson,  Kentucky — The  Imperial  Coal 
Company,  a  new  organization,  proposes  to 
open  mines  and  install  electric  plant. 
W.  E.  Cassidy,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

Bates,  Arkansas — The  Harper  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  is  now  developing  a 
tract  of  coal  land.  Some  contracts  for 
machinery  have  already  been  let.  George 
W.  Harper,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  is  president 
of  the  company. 
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Special  Correspondence  from  Mining  Centers 

News  of  the  Industry  Reported  by  Special  Representatives 
at  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco  and  London 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS 


San  Francisco 

Oct.  12 — Although  the  most  important 
mine  on  the  Mother  Lode  in  Eldorado 
county — the  River  Hill,  or  Gentle  Annie — 
recently  closed  down  because  it  did  not 
pay  any  longer,  a  number  of  the  older 
mines  of  the  county  are  about  to  be  re¬ 
opened  and  worked  on  a  better  scale  than 
heretofore.  The  Stillwagon,  five  miles 
from  Grizzly  Flat,  has  been  sold  to  men 
who  will  operate  the  five  claims  which 
have  been  idle  for  two  years.  The  Larkin 
mine,  in  Diamond  Springs  district,  is  also 
to  be  reopened  shortly.  The  Morey  prop¬ 
erties  have  been  bonded  by  men  who  are 
able  to  develop  them  properly.  For  some 
years  the  output  of  the  quartz  mines  of 
the  county  has  been  rather  small  but  the 
starting  up  of  these  and  a  few  others 
should  soon  make  a  change. 

In  the  upper  camps  of  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Plumas  county  the  North  Cali¬ 
fornia  Mining  Company  has  set  men  do¬ 
ing  annual  assessment  work,  especially  at 
Buck’s  Ranch,  'Mountain  House  district, 
between  Spanish  Ranch  and  the  east 
branch  of  the  Feather  river,  at  Wolf 
creek,  Long  Valley  and  other  places  where 
heavy  snows  may  be  expected  during  the 
winter  months.  On  the  finishing  of  this 
assessment  work,  the  men  will  work  on 
the  eight-mile  ditch  the  company  is  build¬ 
ing  to  take  water  from  Soda  creek  down 
the  east  branch  of  the  river  to  Halsted 
Flat.  During  the  progress  of  this  work 
the  company  has  been  making  some  inter¬ 
esting  placer  discoveries. 

The  traction  men  who  are  hauling 
freight,  ore,  materials,  etc.,  for  the  Union 
copper  mine  at  Copperopolis,  Calaveras 
county,  have  gone  out  on  strike  because 
the  company  made  certain  changes  in  the 
time  of  operation  of  the  traction  trains. 
These  trains  take  the  copper  matte  from 
the  mine  to  Milton  and  bring  back  oil  and 
supplies. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  State  union,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.  A  con¬ 
vention  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Grass 
Valley,  Nov.  4,  and  delegates  from  all 
miners’  unions  which  have  taken  action 
are  expected  to  gather  at  that  time.  The 
Grass  Valley  Miners’  Union,  the  largest 
in  the  State,  does  not  appear  to  be  taking 
kindly  to  the  proposition  and  has  refused 
to  elect  delegates,  because  the  members 
think  the  present  method  of  conducting 
Western  Federation  business  is  the  best. 
The  movement  originated  at  Greenwater, 
in  Inyo  county,  where  there  are  as  yet  no 
producing  mines  and  where,  in  fact,  the 


number  of  miners  employed  is  becoming 
smaller  instead  of  larger. 

The  Valley  Construction  Company  is 
putting  up  a  big  rock-crushing  plant  at 
Oroville  to  handle  about  1200  cu.yd.  daily. 
The  rock  is  to  be  screened  into  five  sizes. 
This  company  will  utilize  the  great  rock- 
piles  thrown  up  by  the  mining  dredges  in 
their  operations.  As  the  rock-crushing 
companies  will  use  the  rocks  in  the  tail- 
ings-piles,  the  surface  will  again  be  leveled 
and  soil  will  be  washed  down  on  top  where 
the  rocks  formerly  w'ere. 

Interested  parties  have  a  proposition  to 
establish  a  school  of  mines  at  Grass  Val¬ 
ley,  where  the  most  productive  quartz 
mines  of  the  State  are  located.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  a  course  of  mining  en¬ 
gineering  which  will  include  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  mines.  It  is  expected  that 
the  school  will  be  opened  Jan.  5  next. 

The  Boston  machine  shops,  erected  by 
W.  P.  Hammon,  at  Oroville,  for  making 
repairs  to  dredge  machinery,  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  loss  and  much  inconvenience  to  the 
dredging  industry.  The  plant  included 
buildings  filled  with  expensive  machin¬ 
ery.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once  and  meantime  repair 
work  for  the  many  dredges  will  have 
to  be  done  at  the  Hammon  plant  in  Marys¬ 
ville,  Yuba  county,  which  is  not  very  far 
from  Oroville. 

A  forest  fire  in  Sonoma  county  last 
week  destroyed  the  buildings,  furnaces  and 
plant  at  the  Socrates  and  the  Eureka 
quicksilver  mines.  Most  of  the  machinery 
was  injured  past  repair. 

The  contract  of  the  Independent  Sales 
Agency  with  the  Associated  Oil  Company 
at  27c.  per  bbl.  expires  Nov.  15.  The 
oil-nien  of  the  Kern  fields  do  not  think  the 
Sales  Agency  will  make  further  contracts 
for  less  than  50c.  on  the  basis  of  a  one- 
year  contract ;  and  65c.  is  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  three-year  contracts.  The 
Coalinga  Independent  Oil  Association  has 
been  organized  in  the  Coalinga  field  of 
Fresno  county,  and  there  is  a  move  on 
foot  to  sign  up  all  the  land  in  this  or¬ 
ganization  with  that  of  the  independent 
producers  of  Kern  county,  so  that  the  two 
bodies  may  control  all  the  independent  oil 
in  those  fields.  Down  Los  Angeles  way 
the  Associated  Oil  Company  appears  to 
have  captured  some  300  new  tank  cars  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  so  that  smaller  ship¬ 
pers  are  wary  ol  making  contracts  for 
fear  of  inability  to  deliver.  A  still  further 
shortage  of  cars  is  looked  for.  The  Santa 
Fe  company  will,  however,  soon  have  500 
new  cars  in  service. 


Salt  Lake  City 

Oct.  12 — The  United  States  Smelting, 
Refining  and  Mining  Company  has  re¬ 
quested  its  clients  to  reduce  production  of 
lead  ores,  and  some  of  them  have  taken 
steps,  to  comply.  The  Colorado  and  Beck 
Tunnel  companies,  in  the  Tintic  district, 
have  cut  down  their  shipments  50  per 
cent.  Others  are  doing  likewise.  Under 
normal  conditions,  the  two  lead  smelters 
operated  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley  should 
turn  out  about  13,000,000  lb.  of  lead 
monthly.  The  Murray  plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  pro¬ 
duced  approximately  8,000,000  lb.  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  United  States  company  a 
little  more  than  5,000,000  lb.  This  prod¬ 
uct  comes  from  ore  shipped  not  only  from 
Utah  camps,  but  also  from  those  in  sur¬ 
rounding  States. 

Construction  work  is  progressing  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  lead  smelter  of  the  Tintic 
Smelting  Company,  in  the  Tintic  district. 
The  management  states  that  the  plant  will 
be  ready  for  commission  easily  by  Jan¬ 
uary  next.  While  the  plant  will  treat 
custom  ores,  it  is  intended  more  expressly 
to  handle  the  output  of  the  Colorado, 
Beck  Tunnel  and  Grand  Central  mines. 
Work  is  going  ahead  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  to  connect  those 
mines  with  the  smelter.  Track-laying 
will  begin  next  week. 

Dividends  have  been  posted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  companies  for  payment  this 
month  :  Colorado,  $60,000 ;  Beck  T unnel, 
$20,000;  Uncle  Sam  Consolidated.  $15,- 
000;  May  Day,  $12,000;  Lower  Mammoth, 
$14,500;  Grand  Central,  $12,500;  Utah, 
$3000.  A  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
usual  amount  posted  by  the  Colorado  and 
Beck  Tunnel  companies  is  noted. 

The  pool  agreement  between  the  orig¬ 
inal  stockholders  of  the  Bingham  Amal¬ 
gamated  Copper  Mining  Company  has 
been  broken.  Officers  of  the  company 
claim  the  property  is  now  on  a  paying 
basis  by  reason  of  the  strike  of  high- 
grade  copper  ore  recently. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  further 
reductions  made  in  w'orking  forces  at  the 
mines.  Approximately  1200  men  have 
been  let  out  already  in  Binghanv,  500  less 
are  working  in  Park  City  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  closing  of  the  Little  Bell, 
Daly,  Ontario  and  Daly  West  mines  be¬ 
cause  of  labor  difficulties.  The  Honerine 
mine  in  Stockton  has  ceased  operations. 
Probably  2000  men  have  been  dropped 
from  the  pay  rolls  in  Utah  during  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks. 

An  important  decision  has  been  rend- 
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ered  in  the  Federal  court  here  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  F.  Keely,  of  Chicago,  and 
others  against  the  Ophir  Hill  Mining 
Company.  The  question  of  apex  was  in¬ 
volved  and  damages  for  ore  extracted  to 
the  alleged  amount  of  $1,800,000.  The 
court  found  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of 
the  Bingham-New  Haven  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  resulted  in  the  election  of  Louis  E. 
Stoddard,  president ;  T.  W.  Farnam, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  with  Fred  F. 
Brewster,  E.  G.  Stoddard,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,'  and  E.  B.  Critchlow,  of  Salt  Lake, 
directors.  C.  H.  Doolittle,  of  Salt  Lake, 
is  manager.  The  company  is  in  a  good 
financial  condition  and  its  officers  say  no 
let-up  in  development  or  production  is 
contemplated. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion  at  Park  City.  The  companies  which 
were  compelled  to  close  down  are  making 
no  effort  to  resume  operations.  The  On¬ 
tario  company,  however,  is  working  a 
force  of  non-unten  men  in  opening  the 
drain  tunnel  adit. 

The  coal  shortage  has  eased  up  ma¬ 
terially,  and  the  smelting  companies  are 
now  getting  in  a  storage  supply.  The 
shutting  down  of  several  of  the  big  mines 
at  Butte  and  the  curtailment  made  here 
in  Utah  have  helped  to  clear  up  the  fuel 
situation. 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  new  oilfields  of  Iron  and  Washington 
counties  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  region  is  going  to  make  good. 
The  oil  produced  in  this  field,  it  is 
claimed,  is  of  better  grade  than  the 
.southern  California  product. 


Denver 

Oct.  12 — In  Cripple  Creek,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  strikes  have  been  made 
over  the  whole  district,  some  at  grass 
roots  and  some  in  old  w'orkings,  and  as 
far  as  the  mines  are  concerned,  this  phe¬ 
nomenal  camp  seems  to  have  taken  on  a 
second  life,  and  but  little  is  heard  of  it. 
In  the  old  days  of  the  stock  boom,  when 
the  Colorado  Springs  e.xchange  almost 
rivaled  the  New  York  Stock  Exhange 
in  the  volume  of  the  shares  of  Cripple 
Creek  stocks  dealt  in,  and  each  par¬ 
ticular  broker  was  advertising  and  boom¬ 
ing  his  own  particular  stock,  we  had  a 
strike  for  breakfast  every  morning.  Now 
the  district  is  being  worked  principally 
on  the  leasing  system,  and  strikes  have 
no  effect  on  the  Cripple  Creek  stock 
market,  ^which  is  now  practically  non¬ 
existent.  In  fact,  the  dissolution  of  th^ 
Colorado  Springs  exchange  is  being 
agitated. 

The  Cripple  Creek  drainage  tunnel  is 
making  good  headway,  the  heading  being 
now  800  ft.  from  the  portal. 

Scranton 

Oct.  15 — Sugar  Notch  colliery.  No.  9,  of 
the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com¬ 


pany,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  having  been  sunk  in  1865;  al 
though  it  has  been  mining  continuously, 
its  output  is  still  on  the  increase.  Re¬ 
cently  the  capacity  of  the  mine  was  tested 
and  in  a  day  of  nine  hours  91 1  cars  were 
hoisted  and  prepared  for  market. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  three  executive 
boards  of  the  Mine  Workers  of  the 
.\nthracite  region,  held  in  Hazleton,  it 
was  decided  to  take  up  the  litigation 
affecting  the  miners’  certificate  law,  and  to 
take  the  case  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  final  ruling 
in  the  premises.  It  is  understood  that  the 
corporations  w'ill  take  no  further  steps  in 
the  matter. 


Toronto 

Oct.  15 — As  a  result  of  the  campaign 
undertaken  against  wild-cat  mining  enter¬ 
prises,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  has  at  length  taken  action  for  the 
protection  of  investors.  A  number  of 
flotations  have  recently  been  made  in 
entire  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  to  the  effect  that  all  purchasers  of 
stock  must  be  supplied  with  a  prospectus 
giving  specific  information  as  to  the 
amount  paid  for  the  property,  the  sums 
paid  as  commissions,  promotion  expenses, 
etc.,  and  the  interest  of  each  director  in 
the  company.  Each  violation  of  the  act 
entails  a  penalty  of  $200  and  repeated 
proceedings  will  be  unnecessary. 

At  Turnback  lake,  lying  east  of  Lake 
Abitibi,  in  Quebec,  some  important  min¬ 
eral  discoveries  have  been  made,  includ¬ 
ing  silver,  bismuth  and  molybdenite.  A 
shaft  has  been  sunk  40  ft. 

A  party  including  Prof.  Willet  G.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Dr.  Barlow  and  several  British  jour¬ 
nalists  have  visited  the  James  township 
silver  locations  where  active  development 
work  is  "going  forward.  The  W.  H. 
Gates  property  impressed  them  as  promis¬ 
ing  good  results. 

A  process  for  the  separation  of  the 
metals  contained  in  Cobalt  ore  has  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Island,  of  Toronto. 
He  undertook  the  experiments  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Ontario  govern¬ 
ment.  Until  the  process  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  sufficiently  protected  details 
are  lacking. 

Arthur  .A.  Cole,  mining  engineer  of 
the  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  Commission,  reports  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  mineral  area  in  the 
Temagami  district.  He  visited  a  mining 
location  five  miles  north  of  Temagami  sta¬ 
tion  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  rail¬ 
way.  The  country  rock  is  fractured  dia¬ 
base,  showing  numerous  quartz  veins,  one 
of  which  was  being  developed  for  molyb¬ 
denum  w’hen  gold  was  discovered.  In 
one  place,  for  a  few  inches,  it  w-as  rich 
in  visible  free  gold.  Copper  was  also 
found  in  the  quartz  on  another  claim  near 
Temagami. 


London 

Oct.  5 — The  Central  Chile  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  works  the  old  Panulcille  and 
other  mines  in  Chile,  has  just  issued  the 
report  for  1906.  The  larger  part  of  the 
smelting  done  by  the  company  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  ores  purchased  from  neighboring 
mines,  as  the  properties  owned  by  the 
company  have  not  yet  become  large  pro¬ 
ducers.  Development  at  the  Panulcillo 
and  others  is  proceeding  and  money  is 
being  freely  spent  in  providing  an  efficient 
plant,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  yield 
of  ore  will  increase  considerably  in  the 
near  future.  During  1906  the  company’s 
properties  yielded  19,000  tons  of  ore 
averaging  3.86  per  cent,  copper  and  24,200 
tons  were  purchased  averaging  7.42  per 
cent.  This  total  of  43,200  tons  of  ore 
produced  matte  containing  1857  tons  of 
fine  copper.  The  recovery  of  gold  and 
silver  values  brought  in  £7118.  The  gross 
profit  was  £32,467,  and  the  net  profit  was 
£24,202,  after  providing  for  depreciation, 
debenture  interest,  etc.  Out  of  this  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  ab¬ 
sorbing  £15,623,  has  been  paid.  The 
smelting  plant  is  being  extended  and  the 
additions  should  be  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  finances  of  the 
company  are  in  pretty  good  shape,  and 
the  available  cash  at  command  places  the 
company  in  a  favorable  position  as  buyer 
of  ores.  The  debenture  debt  of  £25,682 
is  being  gradually  wiped  out,  and  will  be 
completely  redeemed  early  next  year.  The 
company  disposes  of  its  produce  through 
the  American  Metal  Company,  and  the 
contract  has  recently  been  renew'ed  on 
very  favorable  terms.  The  only  worry 
w'hich  the  directors  and  managers  have  is 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  labor. 
Men  are  imported  from  Spain,  but  almost 
always  desert  for  the  nitrate  fields,  where 
wages  are  higher.  The  Chilean  govern¬ 
ment  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
labor  and  is  helping  the  company  as  much 
as  possible. 

About  18  months  ago  I  recorded  the 
flotation  of  the  Foldal  Copper  and  Sul¬ 
phur  Company,  which  was  formed  to 
work  pyrite  deposits  near  Foldal,  Nor¬ 
way.  Work  has  progressed  rapidly.  The 
aerial  ropeway  on  the  Pohlig  system,  21 
miles  long,  has  been  completed  for  some 
time  and  already  27,000  tons  of  ore  have 
been  carried  over  it.  The  ropew'ay  is  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  120,000  tons  a  year,  w^ork- 
ing  day  shifts  only.  In  addition  the 
hydraulic  and  electric  plant  was  erected 
without  a  hitch  and  is  in  regular  working 
order.  Other  work  done  was  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  wharf  at  Trondhjem  and  a 
railway  station  at  Little  Elvedal.  The 
average  assay  of  the  ore  so  far  won  is 
48.12  per  cent,  sulphur  and  2.09  copper. 
It  is  free  from  arsenic  and  sells  readily 
among  alkali  makers.  The  output  is  sold 
for  several  years  ahead  already.  The 
cash  outlay  in  bringing  the  mine  into 
operation  has  been  about  £120,000. 
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Arizona 

Copper  production  has  diminished  ma¬ 
terially.  The  Copper  Queen  mine  at  Bis- 
bee  made  only  6,250,000  lb.  in  September, 
and  the  Calumet  &  Arizona  but  3,000,000 
lb.,  as  against  a  combined  monthly  average 
this  year  of  about  13,500,000  lb.  The  Shat- 
tuck  has  cut  shipments  from  400  to  250 
tons  a  day,  the  Denn  has  stopped  all  ship¬ 
ments.  At  Globe  the  production  is 
nearly  as  high  as  ever,  but  many  of  the 
small  independent  mines  are  stopping  ship¬ 
ments.  Pinal  county  properties  have  al¬ 
most  ceased  shipments. 

Aiticrican  Saginaiu  Company — This  com¬ 
pany,  which  recently  closed  work  at 
Bisbee,  will  drill  for  a  new  shaft  and 
abandon  the  present,  which  is  about  900  ft. 
deep.  With  the  American  pumps  closed 
down  the  water  in  the  lower  developments 
of  the  district  must  all  be  handled  by  the 
Denn. 

Calumet  &  Arizona — The  company  is 
running  three  of  its  five  furnaces,  and  will 
probably  maintain  these  for  some  time. 

Cananea-Bisbcc — W.  B.  Thompson,  of 
New  York,  who  has  a  bond  on  the  Cana- 
nea-Bisbee  property  and  has  been  working 
there  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  been 
granted  an  e.xtension  of  time  for  payments, 
and  will  resume  operations. 

Copper  Queen — The  company  has  fired 
one  of  its  new'  slag  reverberatories.  Ulti¬ 
mately  it  is  intended  to  attach  these  to  all 
the  JO  blast  furnaces.  They  will  act  as 
slag  settlers  and  will  amalgamate  the  flue 
dust,  melting  it  in  the  stream  of  slag. 
About  40  per  cent,  of  the  blast-furnace  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  works  is  down.  At  the  mine 
the  work  of  deepening  the  Sacramento 
shaft  and  connecting  it  with  the  mine 
workings  has  been  resumed.  This  shaft 
will  be  sunk  to  the  1200-ft.  level  and  will 
connect  both  ways,  with  the  old  workings 
on  the  north  and  with  the  Low'ell  on  the 
south.  A  large  power  house  is  under 
construction  near  this  shaft  which  will 
supply  all  power  for  mine  operations.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  steam  turbines  gen¬ 
erating  power  for  dynamos,  the  mines  to 
be  fitted  with  motors  for  all  classes  of 
service. 

Calumet  S'  Arizona — In  the  Mammoth 
district,  where  the  company  is  working  on 
another  group  of  bonded  claims,  the 
Sibley  mine  has  struck  high-grade  ore. 

Mansfield — In  the  Patagonia  country, 
near  Nogales,  this  old  mine  shows  new 
signs  of  life,  and  its  Sw-eet  shaft  is  to  be 
sunk  250  ft,  to  the  500-ft.  level.  In  the 


Blackcap  shaft  gold-copper-silver  showings 
have  been  found. 

Sitruck  Mines  Company — A  l)lankct 
formation  of  gold-  and  silver-bearing  rock, 
running  $6  to  $8  per  ton,  is  claimed  by  the 
company,  near  Tombstone,  across  the  San 
Pedro  river.  The  formation  has  been 
tested,  the  company  states,  a  length  of  2300 
ft.,  and  varies  from  6  to  12  ft.  thick.  Sev¬ 
eral  tunnels  and  crosscuts  have  been 
driven  in  it,  and  tests  are  to  be  made  at 
Charleston  of  the  rock  in  cyanide. 

Costello-Casey — 'Fhese  claims  in  the 
Dragoons  have  been  sold  to  the  Calumet 
&  Arizona  company  for  $150,000,  10  per 
cent,  cash,  which  has  been  paid.  This  will 
form  a  part  of  the  Leadville  group,  in  the 
Dragoons,  which  has  been  under  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  company  for  some  time. 

Greene-Cananea — The  company  has  shut 
down  its  No.  i  concentrator,  except  for 
the  vanner  extension  tables.  No.  2  con¬ 
centrator  is  handling  about  1600  tons  of 
ore  per  day  and  no  more  than  this  ton¬ 
nage  of  concentrating  ore  will  be  mined 
till  conditions  right  themselves. 
^Tombstone  Consolidated — The  company 
is  economizing  considerably.  It  has  been 
under  tremendous  expense  for  several 
years,  and  has  suffered  from  a  most  .se 
rious  water  problem.  It  is  still  develop¬ 
ing  the  800-ft.  level  and  will  mine  and  ship 
steadily. 

Twin  Buttes  Mining  Company — This 
company,  Pinal  county,  is  to  issue  $100,- 
000  in  bonds  for  development  .and  will 
ship  no  ore  during  the  present  low  price 
of  copper.  The  stockholders  are  called  on 
to  permit  the  directors  to  mortgage  the 
property  of  the  company  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  development  and  improvement. 


California 

Calaveras  County 

Calaveras  Sr  New  York  Mining  Com¬ 
pany — This  company  has  been  organized 
to  work  the  Ranch  mine  in  Salt  Spring 
Valley. 

Poole — The  ore  from  this  copper  mine 
at  Nassau  is  now  being  sacked  and  shipped 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  for  reduction. 

Wise — The  claim,  owned  by  R.  Wise, 
in  Whiskey  Slide  district,  is  being  opened, 
with  F.  Lagomarsin  as  superintendent. 

Eldorado  County 

Last  Chanee — This  mine,  near  Nash¬ 
ville,  has  shown  up  a  large  body  of  ore  on 
the  400  level.  New  concentrators  are  be¬ 
ing  installed  in  the  mill. 

Noonday — The  body  of  copper  ore  re¬ 


cently  discovered  in  this  mine  appears 
large  and  is  being  developed  by  20  men. 

Inyo  County 

Red  Monster  Cold  and  Copper  Company 
— Ibis  company  has  been  organized  to 
operate  a  group  of  15  claims  extending 
northerly  from  the  Dunlop. 

Greenwater — Fifteen  hoists  are  now  in 
operation  at  this  copper  camp,  and  more 
extensive  development  is  expected  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  cooler. 

Nevada  County 

Gold  Mound — In  this  new  mine.  Dead- 
man’s  Flat,  the  shaft  is  down  160  ft.  on  a 
7-ft.  ledge.  Howard  Dennis  is  superin¬ 
tendent.  and  the  mine  is  owned  by  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Washington  people. 

Blue  Lead — This  gravel  mine  at  Relief 
hill  is  about  to  pass  into  new  hands  and 
the  owners  are  combining  their  interests, 
so  as  to  give  a  clear  title. 

Dredge — The  company  prospecting  the 
J.  S.  Goodwin  ground  on  Greenhorn 
creek  has  started  np  its  Keystone  drill  to 
|)rove  the  tract. 

Arctic — This  mine  in  Washington  town¬ 
ship  has  been  b.onded  to  Henry  Eckhart. 
of  San  Francisco,  and  Sweet  &  Bacon, 
of  Oakland. 

Union  Hill — On  the  300-ft.  level  of  this 
mine.  Grass  Valley,  a  strike  of  ore  rich 
in  free  gold  and  galena  has  been  made. 
The  mine  only  resumed  operations  recent¬ 
ly- 

Republic — This  mine  has  been  bonded  by 
F.  E.  Ware  and  associates,  in  Willow  Val¬ 
ley,  and  the  three  tunnels  will  be  extended. 
A  five-stamp  mill  is  also  to  be  erected. 

Anchor — This  mine,  Graniteville,  re¬ 
cently  bonded  by  H.  W.  Overman,  is 
shortly  to  have  a  lo-stamp  mill. 

Pi.ACER  County 

Cash  Rock — A  dredge  for  this  mine  is 
being  built  by  the  Byron  Jackson  works 
of  San  Francisco. 

Paragon — Gravel  from  the  upper  lead  of 
this  old  mine  at  Iowa  hill  is  being  taken 
out  by  Thomas  Brown,  who  w'ill  put  it 
through  a  mill,  as  it  is  cemented. 

Kittler — The  old  tunnel  of  this  mine  is 
being  cleaned  out  and  re-timbered  by 
1  homas  Foster  and  Wm.  Winkle. 

Plumas  County 

Piston  Mining  Company — At  this  mine. 
Spanish  Peak,  they  are  driving  a  tunnel 
to  reach  the  gravel  channel. 

Indian  Valley  Mine — At  this  mine  the 
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work  of  extending  the  lower  tunnel,  now 
in  420  ft.,  is  progressing.  The  report 
that  the  mine  had  discharged  men  and 
closed  down  was  incorrect.  Machinery  has 
been  ordered  for  a  20-stamp  mill. 

San  Bernarijino  County 

Cram’s  Mine — At  a  cost  of  $20,000  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  piped  into  this  mine,  nine 
miles  north  of  Goff’s  station.  In  cross¬ 
cutting  at  a  depth  of  350  ft.  recently  an  im¬ 
portant  strike  of  high-grade  copper  ore 
was  made. 

Shasta  County 

(,'aiiibriiius — At  this  mine.  Whiskey- 
town,  owned  by  K.  Riebe  and  Chas.  Ear¬ 
ner,  of  Redding,  sinking  has  been  com¬ 
menced. 

Hell — .\t  this  mine,  Sunny  Hill,  L.  F. 
Barlow,  superintendent,  operations  are 
confined  to  cyaniding  the  old  tailings. 
Work  will  be  resumed  in  the  mine  it¬ 
self  when  water  power  is  again  available. 
The  mine  is  owned  by  the  Marina  Mar- 
sicana  Mining  Company. 

Sierra  County 

rapouse — A  4-ft.  ledge  of  $18  rock  has 
l)een  struck  at  this  group  four  miles  east 
of  Downieville. 

El  Dorado — H.  L.  Johnson,  owner  of 
the  now  famous  1  ightner,  has  a  bond  on 
this  mine  and  is  drifting  on  a  vein  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ore. 


Colorado 

Lake  County — Leadville 

The  output  for  the  month  of  September 
of  all  classes  of  ore  was  a  little  over 
77,000  tons.  The  apparent  falling  off  from 
the  previous  month  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  cars.  Of  this  totmage  the  Arkansas 
Valley  plant  received  60,000  tons,  and  the 
balance  was  scattered  among  the  smelters 
and  zinc  plants  of  this  State  and  Kansas. 

A  number  of  properties  in  the  outlying 
sections  are  putting  in  electric  plants. 
During  the  winter  months  and  in  spring, 
these  properties  have  been  worked  under 
great  disadvantage.  With  the  installing 
of  electricity  the  heavy  cost  of  hauling 
coal  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  mines  will  be 
able  to  work  steadily  the  year  round.  An 
electric  plant  is  now  being  installed  at  the 
Long  &  Derry. 

Greenback — At  this  mine.  Carbonate 
hill,  the  station  at  the  900-ft.  level  is  about 
completed ;  at  this  point  a  large  pump 
will  be  installed.  The  shaft  is  down  1350 
ft.  and  from  the  900-ft.  level  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  there  are  about  two  miles  of  work¬ 
ings  that  will  have  to  be  unwatered  before 
any  ore  is  hoisted. 

Horseshoe  District — The  New  Monarch 
Mining  Company,  which  has  a  lease  on 
the  Tip  Top  and  Only  Chance  claims,  is 
placing  a  plant  of  machinery  on  the 
former  and  will  operate  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  From  this  level  up  there  are 


bodies  of  low-grade  lead  ore  which  the 
company  will  ship  to  the  smelter  at 
Salida. 

Lord  Byron — A  gang  of  men  working 
for  the  Light  and  Power  Company,  plac¬ 
ing  poles  up  Iowa  gulch,  last  week  found 
it  necessary  to  do  some  blasting  and  un¬ 
covered  a  4-ft.  vein  of  ore.  Liberal  sam¬ 
ples  gave  high  returns  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  ground  is  under  lease  to  the  Foxy 
Grandpa  Mining  Company. 

Rock  Hill — William  E.  Bowden  has  a 
lease  on  the  La  Plata  and  is  shipping  25 
tons  daily  of  a  fair  grade  of  hard  carbon¬ 
ates  from  the  old  stopes.  The  Delaware 
shaft  is  down  575  ft.  and  is  in  the  lime; 
another  100  ft.  will  be  sunk,  and  when 
this  is  done,  drifting  to  the  orebody 
opened  in  the  Crecentia  to  the  southwest 
will  be  commenced.  The  Ben  Burb  and 
Raven  are  shipping  about  30  tons  daily  of 
lead  carbonate.  Work  will  be  resumed 
soon  on  the  Only  Chance  and  Great 
O’Sullivan.  At  the  Alhambra  placer, 
'I'liomas  Ovens  is  prospecting  in  the  lime- 
porphyry  at  the  5oo^ft.  level. 

Seneca — After  being  idle  for  several 
months  work  was  resumed  on  this  prop¬ 
erty,  Carbonate  hill,  a  few  weeks  ago ;  it 
is  leased  by  Wallace,  Bloton  &  Jorstad. 
Work  was  started  at  the  300-ft.  level 
where  a  good  body  of  iron  was  encoun¬ 
tered,  from  which  40  tons  a  week  is  being 
shipped;  the  ore  runs  10  oz.  silver  and  45 
per  cent,  excess  iron.  In  addition  to  this, 
bunches  of  high  galena  are  caught  during 
development  work.  From  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Stars  400  tons  daily  of  a 
good  grade  of  iron  are  being  sent. 

Tennessee  Pass  District — During  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Jennie  June  shipped  22  tons 
of  ore  that  will  run  5  oz.  gold.  The  pres¬ 
ent  work  is  being  done  by  drifts  from 
both  sides  of  the  shaft  following  the  vein. 
The  Helen  Gould  group  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  a  tunnel ;  the  vein  is  small  but 
high  grade. 


Indiana 

I'he  miners  of  the  block-coal  district 
have  decided  to  test  the  new  254-in.  bit 
law'  in  the  courts.  \  miner  will  attempt 
to  use  a  bit  that  will  cut  a  4-in.  hole, 
thus  inviting  arrest  and  prosecution  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Evansville 
Railroad  Company — This  company  has 
opened  headquarters  in  Evansville  and  its 
representatives  are  taking  options  on  coal 
lands  in  several  counties  in  southwestern 
Indiana. 


Knox  County 

Knox  Coal  Company — This  company, 
whose  tipple  and  entire  plant  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  near  Bicknell,  recently,  is 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  get  back  into 
operation.  A  modem  steel  tipple  will  be 
erected  and  the  engine  and  boiler  room 
rebuilt  of  brick  and  enlarged. 


Michigan 

Iron — Marquette  Range 

The  Breitung  interests,  of  Marquette, 
are  preparing  to  re-explore  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  mine  tunnel  at  Humboldt.  New 
timbering  will  be  required  the  entire 
length ;  buildings  are  going  up  and  ma¬ 
chinery  is  installed.  Unwatering  is  to  be¬ 
gin  in  a  few  days.  Some  of  the  ore  that 
has  been  in  stock  for  some  time  will  be 
shaped  this  fall. 

Iron — Meno.minee  Range 

Michigan — 1  he  Oliver  company’s  Michi¬ 
gan  mine  is  idle  and  will  probably  remain 
so  for  a  while  longer,  as  its  ore  is  not 
of  a  character  that  can  be  used  just  now. 
The  old  Hemlock,  also  at  Amasa,  will  get 
out  this  year  about  100,000  tons;  it  is 
now  down  to  1000  ft.,  and  the  mine  is 
looking  better  and  more  persistent  at 
that  depth  than  for  a  long  time.  A  mile 
north  of  this  property  is  a  new  explora¬ 
tion  that  gives  good  promise,  and  a  small 
machinery  plant  has  been  placed  there  re¬ 
cently  in  order  to  test  the  ground  deeper. 
.A.bout  five  miles  from  Amasa,  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.  are  working  with  two  drills 
and  the  understanding  is  that  the  results 
are  very  encouraging.  The  Whitesides 
exploration  in  the  vicinity  promises  to  be 
important,  and  Mr.  Whitesides  has  a 
large  tract  of  land  that  he  proposes  to 
develop. 

Missouri 

Joplin  District 

The  shut-down  of  the  mines  curtailed 
the  output  of  ore  and  sent  the  market  up 
again.  As  a  result,  nearly  all  the  mines 
are  producing  again.  According  to  the 
railroads,  about  300  miners  left  the  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  depression,  bound  for  the 
West. 

Duenweg  District — Joseph  Stevens  and 
associates  of  Joplin  have  made  a  strike 
in  this  district,  encountering  three  bodies 
of  good  galena  in  an  80-ft.  prospect  hole. 

Bull  Frog — At  this  mine,  one  mile  west 
of  Joplin,' a  new  mill  has  replaced  the  old 
one  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Ore  Exhibit — Germania  Hall  has  been 
selected  as  the  location  of  the  ore  exhibits 
which  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Mining  Congress. 

Neto  Sheet  Ground — A  new  sheet 
ground  district  three  miles  west  of  Joplin, 
is  being  prospected.  The  Hero  mine  on 
West  7th  street  is  working  at  the  i8o-ft. 
level  in  sheet  ground  that  runs  from  3  to 
4  per  cent.  Directly  north  is  the  Columbia 
Zinc  Company’s  40-acre  lease,  thoroughly 
drilled  and  one  shaft  down  to  ore.  The 
ore  is  from  the  180  to  the  196-ft.  level 
and  runs  well  in  lead.  The  company  has 
started  to  sink  a  mill  shaft  300  ft.  east 
and  will  erect  the  mill  at  once.  West  is 
the  40  acres  of  James  Luke,  and  with  the 
Cambria  in  the  same  sheet  ground  is 
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equipped  with  a  250-ton  mill.  A  shaft  is 
being  sunk  on  each  10  acres  of  this  40. 
J.  W.  Harrison  is  developing  the  40 
acres  north  of  the  Luke  property  and 
Frank  Nicholson  has  the  40  acres 
north  of  the  Columbia  drilled.  Jamot 
Brown  is  drilling  three  40-acre  lots  ad¬ 
jacent.  East  of  the  Columbia  are  the 
Paragon  and  Iroquois  leases  which  have 
the  sheet  ground  drilled  but  are  now 
operating  in  the  pocket  ground  above. 

Stock  Exchange — The  new  Missouri- 
Kansas  mining  exchange  will  be  known  as 
the  Joplin  Stock  Exchange  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  restricted  to  200.  At  a 
meeting  held  Oct.  8,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  select  a  board  of  ii  directors. 
James  Gallagher,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
recommended  by  resolution  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager. 

Montana 

Silver  Bow  County 

La  France — This  company,  at  Butte,  is 
making  plans  to  install  a  zinc  ore  separ¬ 
ating  plant  which  will  comprise  10  Sut- 
ton-Steele  pneumatic  tables,  and  four  Sut- 
ton-Steele  static  separators. 


Nevada 

Es.\iek.^ld.\  County — Goldfield 

Adams — Development  work  is  being 
done  at  the  300-ft.  level.  The  formation 
the  drifts  are  in  bears  a  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  in  which  the  rich  ore 
in  the  Mohawk  occurs. 

Combination  Fraction — .\rrangcmcnts 
are  being  made  to  send  the  shaft  down  to 
the  looo-ft.  level  and  carry  out  develop¬ 
ment.  A  pumping  station  will  be  cut  at 
the  600-ft.  .level  and  a  large  electric  pump 
will  be  installed.  Ore  of  shipping  grade 
is  being  broken  in  the  470-ft.  level.  The 
last  shipment  averaged  $165  per  ton. 

Daisy — A  large  and  rich  quartz  vein 
has  been  cut  in  the  south  drift  on  the 
250-ft.  level  at  a  point  90  ft.  from  the 
shaft.  The  vein  is  well-defined  and  is 
over  8  ft.  in  width.  This  strike  is  of 
importance  in  proving  the  value  of  the 
veins  in  the  Diamondfield  section  at 
depth. 

Little  Florence — The  Rogers-Goldfield 
S3mdicate  has  cut  the  Little  Florence  vein 
in  the  south  drift  No.  2  on  the  300-ft. 
level.  The  pay-shoot  is  2  ft.  in  width  and 
runs  high  in  value.  Ore  shipments  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  connections  are  made 
between  the  300-ft.  and  400-ft.  levels. 

Mohawk-Jumbo — The  orebodies  are 
keeping  their  strength  and  values  are  in¬ 
creasing  with  depth.  The  pay-roll  is 
$25,000  per  month,  and  the  dividends  in 
October  amounted  to  $iao,ooo.  The  lease 
will  end  in  less  than  four  months,  and 
the  lessees  are  stimulating  production  by 
offering  bonuses  to  the  miners. 

Nevada  Queen — The  tunnel  on  the 


Congo  claim  is  in  620  ft.  and  is  being  run 
by  three  shifts.  It  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  tunnel  for  a  distance  of  1600 
ft.,  with  the  view  of  tapping  a  large  dike 
that  outcrops  on  the  crown  of  the  hill. 

Nye  County — Tonopah 

California — Work  has  been  resumed  on 
this  mine  under  the  management  of 
Mark  B.  Kerr.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
pick  up  in  the  low’er  levels  the  rich  ore- 
shoot  that  was  cut  in  the  southwest  drift 
at  the  200-ft.  level.  Shaft  sinking  will 
be  continued  below'  the  500-ft.  level.  It 
is  reported  that  a  strong  eastern  firm  has 
taken  an  option  on  this  property. 

Garden  City — This  mine  is  situated 
about  six  miles  north  of  Tonopah.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  ore  samples  lately  assayed 
have  given  promising  returns. 

Golden  Anchor — Mining  will  shortly  be 
resumed  on  this  property,  which  occupies 
a  good  position  right  in  the  center  of 
Tonopah. 

White  Pine  County — Ely 

Copper  Bond — This  company  has  in¬ 
augurated  developments  at  its  400-acre 
tract  in  the  west  end  of  the  Ely  camp.  It 
is  stated  that  a  sufficient  tonnage  is  avail- 
.'tble  to  warrant  shipments  as  soon  as 
the  smelter  is  in  readiness. 

Silver  Queen — The  Ely  Silver  Queen 
Mining  Company  has  been  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  group  of 
16  claims  in  the  Tamerlaiiie  district. 

I’eteran — .\  rich  ore  strike  is  reported 
at  the  Veteran  property  of  the  Cumber- 
laud-P’ly  Company. 

White  Pine  County — Rosekuu 

Brozvn  Palace — Work  is  confined  to 
running  tw'o  tunnels  into  the  hill  and 
to  sacking  ore  from  the  open  cut.  Some 
of  the  ore  broken  in  the  cut  recently  was 
of  high  grade. 

Big  Six — The  shaft  is  down  30  ft.  and 
is  still  on  the  vein,  which  continues  to 
assay  well.  Lateral  work  will  not  be 
started  until  the  loo-ft.  level  is  reached. 

Golden  Triangle — Tenders  are  being 
called  for  running  a  drift  at  the  60-ft. 
level  on  the  recently  discovered  vein.  This 
drift  will  be  in  the  eastern  section. 

Rabbit’s  Foot — The  annual  assessment 
work  is  being  done  on  this  property, 
w'hich  lies  between  the  Dreamland  and 
Brown  Palace  and  is  crossed  by  the  rich 
Brown  Palace  ledge. 


North  Carolina 

Macklenburg  County 
St.  Catherine-Rudisell — Heretofore  the 
ore  from  this  mine  has  been  shipped  North 
to  smelters ;  a  mill  and  cyanide  works 
are  in  course  of  erection. 

Moore  County 

Talc  Mine — G.  W.  Hinshaw  has  sold 


his  talc  property  near  Glendon  to  Edward 
Binney  of  New  York. 

Randolph  County 

Hoover  Gold  Mining  Company — The 
property  of  this  company  has  been  sold 
under  execution  to  E.  M.  Armfield  and 
associates  of  High  Point.  The  mines 
were  formerly  worked  by  an  English  syn¬ 
dicate. 

Rowan  County 

Union  Mining  Company — A  mill  costing 
between  $35,000  and  $40,000  is  in  course 
of  erection  and  when  in  operation  will 
treat  the  ore  now  shipped  to  New  Jersey. 

South  Dakota 

Lawrence  County 

Branch  Mint — A  $5000  hoist  has  been 
installed  on  the  300-ft.  level  of  the  Hoodoo 
shaft  to  hoist  ore  from  an  inside  shaft. 

Buxton — A  vertical  of  blue  quartz  30 
ft.  wide  is  being  developed.  The  ore  will 
be  shipped  to  the  Lundberg,  Dorr  & 
Wilson  mill. 

Cleopatra — The  50-ton  mill  will  soon  be 
started  and  will  operate  on  some  new  ore 
encountered  in  the  quartzite  235  ft.  deep. 
The  ore  carries  gold. 

Golden  Reward — A  Dibble  slime  filter  of 
100  tons  capacity  will  be  installed  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  It  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  use  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Gold  Queen — A  good  ledge  of  min¬ 
eralized  porphyry  has  been  encountered  in 
a  drift  on  the  200-ft.  level.  The  ore  is  of 
milling  grade. 

Heath — The  Montana  Mining  Company 
has  purchased  the  property  at  Nahant  and 
will  deepen  the  tunnel  and  install  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  old  mill  building. 

Horseshoe-Comet  and  Gold  Deposit — J. 
R.  Phelan  has  been  here  to  arrange  for 
the  resumption  of  work  on  these  proper¬ 
ties  in  which  he  has  acquired  the  full  con¬ 
trol.  The  ore  will  be  shipped  East  for 
treatment. 

Jupiter — The  mine  is  being  pumped  out 
and  the  mill  renovated.  Lessees  will  oper¬ 
ate  after  a  shut  down  of  three  years. 

Portland  and  Clinton — Supt.  Vincent  is 
driving  a  large  working  tunnel  on  the 
lower  quartzite  and  is  in  400  feet. 

Pennington  County 

Deep  Down — An  i8-in.  vein  of  high- 
grade  ore  has  been  struck  on  the  7S-ft. 
level  in  shaft  No.  2.  It  is  free  milling 
widening  with  depth. 

Grand  View — A  larger  air  compressor 
is  being  installed  to  carry  on  the  heavy 
work  in  the  drifts. 

Holy  Terror — Wm.  F.  Collins,  former 
manager,  has  brought  suit  in  the  local 
court  for  $12,500  alleged  back  salary  due 
from  Charles  Morgan,  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  owner  of  the  property. 

Mattes — Tin  ore  occurring  in  amblygon- 
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ite  and  said  to  be  the  first  occurrence  of 
this  kind  on  record,  has  been  found  on 
this  property  near  Keystone. 

Provident — A  carload  of  amblygonite 
was  shipped  to  Omaha,  together  with  the 
concentrates  from  the  tin  run  at  the 
Tykoon  mill. 


T  ennessee 
Hickman  County 

Phosphate  Rock — Large  quantities  of 
phosphate  are  being  mined  but  a  reduc¬ 
tion  is  predicted  if  the  railroad  cannot 
supply  more  cars. 


Utah 

Beaver  County 

Frisco  Contact — The  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  some  time  ago  in  getting  labor  has 
been  overcome,  and  development  work  is 
in  progress. 

Moscow  Mining — This  company  has 
made  several  shipments  during  the  past 
month,  and  recent  developments  have  been 
gratifying. 

Juab  County 

Mammoth — This  company  has  the  deep¬ 
est  working  shaft  in  Utah ;  it  is  down  2300 
ft.  A  shoot  of  high-grade  gold  ore  has 
been  encountered  and  the  mine  is  said  to 
look  promising  at  this  depth. 

Salt  Lake  County 

Bingham  Consolidated — The  manage¬ 
ment  has  practically  stopped  all  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  the  Dalton  &  Lark  and  Com¬ 
mercial  mines  and  only  a  small  force  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  breaking  ore  for  shipment  to  the 
smelter  at  Bingham  Junction. 

South  Columbus — This  company,  at 
Alta,  has  arrangements  completed  for  the 
winter  campaign  of  development.  The 
property  has  been  equipped  recently  with 
a  power  plant.  The  new  mine  buildings 
are  ready. 

Utah  Apex — The  usual  ore  production  is 
being  maintained  from  this  Bingham  mine. 
The  Markham  Gulch  mill  is  being  used 
to  treat  a  large  tonnage  of  low-grade  ore. 

Utah  Copper — This  company  is  practi¬ 
cally  through  with  new  construction  at  the 
mine  and  also  at  the  mill  near  Garfield. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  pay-roll  has  been 
materially  reduced  and  the  company  is 
getting  down  to  a  normal  working  basis. 

i  am  pa — This  mine  and  the  smelter  in 
Bingham  canon  are  closed  indefinitely ; 
but  the  management  has  retained  a  small 
force  to  make  some  additional  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  smelter.  More  furnaces  will 
be  installed  so  that  the  treatment  capac¬ 
ity  will  be  brought  up  to  750  tons  daily. 
Electrical  equipment  will  be  installed  at 
the  mine. 

Summit  County 

bintah  Treasure  Hill — Repairs  have 
been  made  to  the  Creole  hoisting  plant 


and  shaft  and  the  management  will  re¬ 
sume  mining  operations  during  the  next 
week. 


Wisconsin 

Zinc-Lead  District 
The  summer  months  witnessed  much 
activity  in  the  Cuba  City  camp,  where  a 
respectable  share  of  mill  building  has 
been  in  progress.  Owing  to  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  Gritty  Six  concen¬ 
trator,  and  other  causes,  Cuba  City  has 
been  forced  to  a  lower  tonnage  than  a 
year  ago.  That  the  mines  tributary  and 
shipping  from  this  point  will  bring  Cuba 
City  to  the  front  rank  again  is  only  a 
question  of  a  short  time.  Five  concen¬ 
trators  are  in  process  of  construction. 
These  are  the  Meekers  Grove,  Midway, 
Vandeventer,  Henrietta  and  Jarrett. 
Three  which  have  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  are  the  Best,  Rico  and  Pine  Tree. 
Of  these  eight  mills,  four  are  equipped  to 
handle  50  tons  of  mine  dirt  daily,  three 
will  handle  100  tons  each  and  one  has  a 
capacity  of  200  tons ;  capacity  is  based 
upon  one  shift  of  10  hours  per  day. 

Beacon  Hill — This  mine  is  opening  up  a 
lead  deposit  in  new'  ground  west  of  the 
shaft. 

Big  Dad — The  miniature  mill  has  been 
increased  from  20  tons  to  40  tons  daily 
capacity.  A  Temple  electric-air  drill  has 
recently  been  installed. 

Big  Four — This  mine  lost  all  the  water 
in  its  shaft  some  w'eeks  ago  and  was 
forced  to  drill  a  well  to  feed  boilers.  It 
now  has  abundant  water  in  a  hole  drilled 
371  ft.  deep.  Several  prospect  holes 
drilled  ahead  of  the  breast  have  shown 
good  ore;  the  hole  finished  recently  re¬ 
vealed  extra  fine  jack  between  the  depths 
of  66  and  88  feet. 

Calvert — This  mine  has  had  a  battle 
royal  with  water,  having  encountered  a 
veritable  lake  90  ft.  from  the  surface; 
two  14-in.  cross-head  pumps,  throwing 
1800  gal.  per  minute,  are  kept  working 
continuously.  The  main  orebody  lies 
about  50  ft.  below  the  shaft  sump. 


Canada 

Ontario — Cobalt  District 

Ore  Shipments — Shipments  of  ore  for 
the  week  ending  Oct.  5  were  as  follows; 
Buffalo,  80,000  lb.;  Coniagas,  65,000;  Mc- 
Kinley-Darragh,  172,260;  Silver  Queen, 
65,000;  Trethewey,  118.990;  total,  501,250 
pounds. 

City  of  Cobalt — A  recently  discovered 
vein,  60  ft.  from  the  main  shaft  at  the 
65-ft.  level,  shows  8  in.  of  rich  ore. 

Cobalt  Central — Rich  ore  is  being  taken 
from  the  lo-in.  vein  at  a  depth  of  115  ft. 
and  155  ft.  from  the  main  shaft  which  is 
now  175  ft.  in  depth.  The  company’s  force 
consists  of  77  men. 

Cobalt  Lake — The  north  shaft  is  down 
26  ft.  The  crosscut  on  the  niccolite  vein, 
from  No.  4  shaft,  has  been  pushed  for  38 


ft.,  and  on  No.  5  shaft  a  crosscut  is  now 
in  for  15  ft.,  toward  the  No.  4  workings, 
and  sloping  has  been  begun.  The  shaft  at 
the  South  end  of  the  lake  is  down  65  ft. 

Foster  Mine — Sinking  on  vein  No.  5  has 
reached  a  depth  of  150  ft.  and  drifting  is 
being  undertaken  in  three  directions  fol¬ 
lowing  veins  5,  i  and  2.  Shaft  No.  6  has 
been  closed  and  all  ore  will  hereafter  be 
handled  from  shaft  No.  5.  Shaft  No.  i 
is  down  40  feet. 

Kerr  Lake  (Jacobs) — A  loo-lb.  nugget 
has  been  taken  out  from  the  bottom  of 
No.  7  shaft,  now  down  70  ft.  The  vein 
averages  from  15  to  20  in.  in  width,  car¬ 
rying  smaltite  and  native  silver. 

M  cKinley-Darragh — T  wenty  additional 
stamps  have  been  installed  which  makes 
40  in  all.  Another  vein  18  in.  wide,  with 
an  average  yield  of  4000  oz.  silver  per 
ton,  has  been  found. 


Mexico 

Chihuahua 

Rio  Plata  Mining  Company — The  com¬ 
pany  has  shipped  its  first  bullion  from  its 
Santa  Barbara  mine  near  Guazapares, 
seven  bars  worth  $10,000  each,  to  the 
Banco  Minero  at  Chihuahua. 

Veta  Colorado  Mining  Company — Work 
has  begun  on  the  installation  of  the  20- 
stamp  mill  at  Minas  Nuevas  in  the  Parral 
district. 

Douglas  Copper  Company — The  Fundi- 
cion  smelter  will  be  blown  in  about  Nov. 
I.  The  first  unit  will  treat  250  tons  of 
ore  daily. 

Republica — This  mine  has  reached  the 
producing  stage,  turning  out  18  to  20  tons 
of  1400-OZ.  concentrates  monthly  with  the 
present  equipment  which  is  to  be  increased. 


Africa 

Transvaal 

The  gold  production  for  the  month  of 
September  is  reported  at  538,034  oz.  fine; 
a  decrease  of  16,993  oz.  from  August,  but 
an  increase  of  32,923  oz.  over  September, 
1906.  For  the  nine  months  ended  Sept. 
30,  the  total  was  4,162,468  oz.  in  1906,  and 
4.764.504  oz.  in  1907;  an  increase  of 
602,036  oz.,  or  14.5  per  cent.  The  produc¬ 
tion  for  this  year,  was  $98,482,298  in  value. 

Australia 

Queensland 

Cloncurry — There  is  great  activity  in 
copper  mining  throughout  this  district. 
For  several  months  both  Australian  and 
English  capital  has  been  steadily  flowing 
into  the  field.  Large  orebodies  are  being 
developed  in  some  mines  and  an  import¬ 
ant  strike  has  been  made  in  the  Great 
Australian  mine.  The  erection  of  smel¬ 
ters  at  the  Great  Australian  is  proceeding. 
A  quantity  of  carbonate  ore  is  at  grass, 
and  with  the  sulphides  now  met  with, 
early  smelting  returns  will  be  eagerly 
looked  for. 
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Coal  Trade  Review 


New  York,  Oct.  16— Already  in  the  West 
complaints  of  car  shortage  and  slow  trans¬ 
portation  begin  to  be  heard.  The  close 
of  the  Lake  season  is  drawing  near,  but 
shipments  have  been  so  large,  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  usual  rush  at  the  close 
will  be  much  lighter  than  usual.  The 
present  trouble  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line;  there  is  a  congestion  of  coal  at  the 
upper  Lake  ports,  which  the  railroads 
there  do  not  seem  able  to  remove.  Local 
trade  in  the  West  is  generally  good,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  supplies  as  fast  as 
they  are  wanted. 

A  movement  is  noted  to  restore  the  old 
inter-State  agreement  between  operators 
and  miners,  to  replace  the  district  agree¬ 
ments  made  last  May,  when  the  former 
contract  was  dropped  by  the  secession  of 
the  Pittsburg  district  operators.  This 
movement  was  first  started  by  the  In¬ 
diana  operators  and  has  been  taken  up  in 
Ohio. 

In  the  East  the  greatest  activity  is  in 
the  Coastwise  bituminous  trade,  as  the 
season  of  ice  and  difficult  navigation  ap¬ 
proaches.  Demand  is  good  and  prices 
firm. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  steady  with  an 
unusually  good  demand  from  all  quarters. 
Small  sizes  are  still  scarce  and  hardly  up 
to  requirements. 

Coal  Traffic  Notes 

For  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30 
anthracite  coal  shipments  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  by  companies,  in  long  tons: 

, - 1906. - ^  r - 1907. - ^ 

Tons.  Per  Ct.  Tons.  Per  Ct. 


Reading .  8,083.782  20.1  10,308,070  20.8 

Lehigh  Valley....  7,.334,932  18.2  8,!i71,.590  17.3 

N.  J.  Central .  4,960,418  12.3  6,469,784  13.0 

Lackawanna .  6,744,923  16.7  7,718  669  1.5.6 

Del.  &  Hudson....  3,942,1.58  9.8  4,907,662  9.9 

Pennsylvania....  3,427,876  .  8.6  4,291,305  8.6 

Erte .  4,010,.5.37  10.0  6,3.56,118  10.8 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  W...  1,791,020  4.4  2,02.3,51s  4.1 


Total .  40,295,646  100.0  49.64.5,616  100.0 


The  total  increase  w'as  9,349,970  tons,  or 
23.2  per  cent.  All  the  companies  show'ed 
considerable  gains.  The  tonnage  in  1906 

was  smaller  on  account  of  the  stoppage 
in  April.  The  total  figures  were  given 
last  week. 

The  Southwestern  Interstate  Operators’ 
Association  reports  coal  tonnage  for  the 
seven  months  ended  July  31  as  follows, 
in  short  tons : 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Missouri .  I,2a5,994  1,577,164  I.  341,170 

Kansa.s .  2..582,485  3,.597,74.5  1.1,015,260 

Arkan8a.s .  809,1.56  1,312,348  I.  503,192 

Indian  Territory _  1,296,965  1.624,121  I.  328,156 

Total .  6,923,600  8,111,378  1.2,187,778 


The  total  increase  was  36.9  per  cent. 
In  April  and  May,  1906,  most  of  the  mines 
were  closed  on  account  of  the  miners’ 
strike. 

Coal  receipts  at  Boston  for  the  nine 
months  ended  Sept.  30  arc  reported  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  follows : 


I'.Kx;. 

1907. 

Changes. 

AntliracltP . 

..  1.1.59,911 

l,.535.t)09 

I.  375.098 

Bituminous . 

...  2,217,139 

2,446.340 

I.  229,201 

Total  (lomoRtIc. 

...  3,.377,0.50 

3.981,349 

I.  604,299 

Forelpii  coal  ..  . 

...  511.387 

4(W,4.58 

D.  107,929 

Total . 

..  3,888.437 

4,384.807 

I.  496,370 

i  he  total  increase  was  12.8  per  cent. 

I  he  foreign  coal  is  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Great  Britain. 

Shipments  of  coal  and  coke  originating 
(.n  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s 
lines  cast  of  Pittsburg  for  the  year  to 
Oct.  5  were  as  follows,  in  short  tons : 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  3,314,856  4,296,0t«i  I.  981,210 

Bituminous .  24.2.56,683  29,627,3.57  1.  5,.370,674 

Coke .  9,613,714  10,693,-281  I.  1,079,.567 

Total .  37,18.5,2.53  44,616,704  I.  7,431,4.51 

The  total  increase  this  year  was  20  per 
cent. 


New  York 

Anthr.\cite 

Oct.  16 — The  situation  in  prepared 
sizes  is  a  trifle  easier  this  week,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  state  that  the  car  supply  is  slightly 
better.  The  demand  is  good  and  consid¬ 
erable  coal  is  being  moved  both  on  land 
and  water.  Small  sizes  are  in  the  same 
position  as  they  have  been  for  some  time, 
and  the  demand  is  unabated.  Prices  are 
quoted  as  follow's :  Broken,  $4.75 ;  egg, 
stove  and  chestnut,  $5 ;  pea,  $3.25 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  No.  I,  $2.75;  buckwheat  No.  2  or 
rice,  $2.is@2.25;  barley,  $1.75,  all  f.o.b. 
New'  York  harbor. 

Bituminous 

The  demand  continues  strong  and 
prices  are  advancing.  Certain  brands  of 
George's  Creek  coal  which  six  w'eeks  ago 
brought  $2.85@3.i5  now  bring  $3.55  per 
ton.  A  certain  dealer  states  that,  if  he 
had  any  to  sell,  3l4'bi.  gas  coal  would  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  $1.85  f.o.b.  mines, 
and  that  run-of-mine  gas  coal  should 
bring  $1.30  at  mines. 

.\t  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  completing  shoal-water  orders  and 
producers  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  accomplish  this.  Not  only  is  the  de¬ 
mand  strong  for  the  far  East  but  also 
from  all  quarters.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
situation  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  strong  de¬ 


mand,  there  are  small  lots  of  coal  for 
sale,  and  this  condition  does  not  exist  in 
times  of  great  stringency. 

Car  supply  continues  to  be  short  and 
this  is  affecting  the  labor  situation. 
Transportation  on  certain  parts  of  the 
main  lines  is  slow,  but  on  other  parts  it 
is  rapid.  All-rail  trade,  especially  to  New 
England  points,  is  much  curtailed  and  in 
some  instances  entirely  shut  down. 

In  the  Coastwise  vessel  trade,  vessels 
are  short  on  account  of  being  tied  up  in 
the  Ea^t  because  of  slow  discharging. 
Vessels  touching  the  Maine  ice-ports 
have  been  trying  to  obtain  higher  freight 
rates,  predicting  an  early  closing.  This 
bluff  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  price 
only  a  little.  Freight  rates  are  as  follows: 
From  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  Salem  and 
Portland,  90@9Sc. ;  to  Lynn  and  New- 
buryport,  $i.io@i.2o;  to  Portsmouth, 
$1.05;  to  Saco  and  Gardiner,  $1.25  and 
towage;  to  the  Sound  85c.  Rates  from 
New  York  are  slightly  higher  than  from 
Philadelphia. 


Birmingham 

Oct.  14 — It  is  just  a  matter  of  how 
much  coal  the  railroads  can  handle  in  Ala¬ 
bama  now.  There  are  enough  mines  and 
labor  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  cars  that  can 
be  furnished  by  the  roads  and  unless  there 
is  a  larger  supply  of  cars  there  is  likely  to 
be  complaint. 

The  Standard  Fuel  Company  is  putting 
up  a  plant  in  this  district  to  briquet  coal 
slack.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  industry 
would  be  a  paying  proposition. 

The  production  of  coke  in  Alabama  is 
active  and  every  ton  is  in  demand.  Good 
prices  prevail. 


Chicago 

Oct.  14 — The  coal  trade  is  firm.  Strength 
is  apparent  in  every  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  buying  being  general  and  increasing. 
Large  consumers  and  retail  dealers  are 
ordering  freely  all  kinds  of  bituminous 
supplies.  Anthracite  has  taken  on  a  cor¬ 
responding  degree  of  strength 

In  part  the  large  business  is  due  to  the 
weak  market  conditions  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  Users  of  coal,  finding  the 
market  weak  chronically  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  months,  refused  or  ne¬ 
glected  to  make  contracts  for  supplies. 
But  in  part  the  increase  is  due  to  increased 
demand  for  coal,  caused  by  general  in¬ 
crease  of  business  by  manufacturers,  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  users. 
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In  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals,  lump  is 
perhaps  strongest,  the  demand  being  so 
great  that  many  users  are  forced  to  fall 
back  on  run-of-mine.  Lump  and  egg  rule 
$2.25(5’2.65 ; ‘run-of-mine  holds  at  $i.75@ 
2.50,  and  screenings  are  stationary  at 
$1.05^1.40.  Brazil  block  continues  scarce 
at  $3.20. 

Eastern  coals. arc  a  trifle  weaker,  though 
still  strong  owing  to  scarcity  of  supplies 
and  large  demand.  Smokeless  is  $4.30® 
4.50  for  lump  and  $3.40  for  run-of-mine. 
Youghiogheny  at  $3.25  for  ji-m.  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  at  $3  for  i^-in.  are  steady.  Hocking 
is  in  short  supply  and  good  demand  at 
$3  50.  In  anthracite  the  demand  is  largely 
for  chestnut,  and  this  size  is  everywhere 
scarce. 


Cleveland 

Oct.  15 — The  scarcity  of  all  grades  of 
Ohio  coal  in  the  Cleveland  market 
caused  an  advance  this  week  of  5c.  per 
ten.  'I  he  heavy  demand  for  up-lake  con¬ 
signments  continues  the  feature  of  the 
market,  but  coal  dealers  are  unable,  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  cars,  to  make 
shipments  to  this  point  for  lake  consign¬ 
ment.  At  Lorain,  where  the  shipping 
facilities  are  ordinarily  good,  the  heavy 
demands  of  the  steel  trade  are  causing  a 
marked  preference  by  the  railroads  to 
metal  deliveries,  and  many  coal  cars  are  di¬ 
verted.  The  retail  trade  in  this  city  is 
using  all  the  coal  obtainable  and  manu¬ 
factories  are  stocking  up  for  the  winter. 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  No. 
8  District  Ohio  coal,  at  mine :  Slack,  70 
@75c. ;  mine-run,  $i.i5@i.2o;  %-in.  lump. 
$i.25@i.3o.  A  strong  market  is  expected 
to  last. 


Indianapolis 

Oct.  14 — For  so  early  in  the  season  the 
cry  of  car-shortage  is  louder  and  more 
persistent  than  ever  before.  Not  only 
are  the  local  dealers  and  the  mine  opera¬ 
tors  complaining,  but  the  manufacturers 
also.  The  Indiana  Railroad  Commission 
held  an  investigation  at  Terre  Haute  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  The  evidence  tended 
to  show  that  the  mines  owned  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  supplied  with  cars  four  days 
each  week,  while  the  independent  mines 
were  operated  only  two  days  each  week 
during  September.  The  commission  will 
formulate  a  set  of  rules  which  will  pro¬ 
hibit  further  discrimination.  The  Indiana 
Manufacturers  and  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion  took  an  active  interest  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  insists  that  under  the  law 
the  commission  has  the  power  to  make 
rules  regulating  the  distribution  of  coal 
cars. 

Pittsburg 

Oct.  15 — Another  advance  of  loc.  a  ton 
in  the  price  of  coal  has  been  ordered, 
effective  today.  The  new  rates  ate  as 
follows:  ]\Tine-ruu,  $1.40®!. 50;  ^-in., 


$i.50@i.6o;  $i.6o@i.7o;  slack, 

75@85c.,  all  f.o.b.  mine.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  the  price  of  No.  8  Ohio, 
and  Pittsburg  prices  are  now  20c.  a  ton 
higher.  The  demand  is  heavier  than 
usual,  or  it  is  noticed  more,  as  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  owing  to  the  car  shortage. 
Last  week  the  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  dis¬ 
trict  operated  only  to  about  50  per  cent, 
of  capacity  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rail¬ 
road  cars. 

C onnellsville  Coke — There  has  been  a 
decided  drop  in  coke  prices  during  the 
week,  due  to  various  causes.  Standard 
Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at 
$2.75®2.90  and  foundry  at  $3-25@3-35- 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  railroad  cars, 
or,  it  is  believed,  prices  would  be  still 
lower.  The  Courier  in  its  weekly  sum¬ 
mary  gives  the  production  in  both  the 
Connellsville  and  lower  field  at  426,859 
tons.  The  shipments  amounted  to  15,006 
cars  distributed  as  follows:  To  Pitts¬ 
burg,  4974  cars ;  to  points  west  of  Con¬ 
nellsville,  8253  cars;  to  points  east  of 
Connellsville,  1779  cars. 


Foreign  Coal  Trade 


Coal  sales  at  Transvaal  mines  in  July 
are  reported  as  follows :  Middelburg, 
152,191  tons;  Springs-Brakpan,  80,687; 
other  districts,  24,319;  total,  257,197  tons. 
The  average  price  at  mines  was  $1.3022 
per  ton.  There  was  an  increase  of  6532 
tons  over  the  June  sales. 

Coal  production  in  France  for  the  half- 
year  ended  June  30,  1907,  reached  the 
highest  figure  ever  reported  for  a  similar 
period.  The  total  was  18,089,718  metric 
tons,  which  compares  with  15,757,349  tons 
in  the  first  half  of  1906,  and  17,695,419 
tons  in  1905.  The  increase  this  year  over 
1906  was  2,332,369  tons,  or  14.8  per  cent. ; 
over  1905  it  was  394,299  tons,  or  2.2  per 
cent. 

Imports  and  exports  of  fuel  in  France 
for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31  were 
as  follows,  in  metric  tons :  , 


Imports:  19t6.  1907.  Changes 

Coal .  8  3:«;t50  S,(;9S,830  I.  359,880 

Coke .  1,352,660  1,272,120  D.  80,530 

Briquets .  315,610  :i8;t  470  I.  67,960 


Total .  10,007,110  10,3.>4,420  I.  347,310 

Exports : 

Coal .  762,200  683,.')0t)  D.  78,700 

Coke .  95,.500  84,240  D.  11,260 

Briquets .  64,206  66,030  D.  9,176 


Total .  921,906  822,770  D.  99,136 


The  imports  were  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium ;  exports  were  chiefly 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  exports 
include  steamship  fuel  for  foreign  trade. 


Iron  Trade  Review 


New  York,  Oct.  i6 — The  iron  and  steel 
trade  continue  quiet,  so  far  as  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
position  manufacturers  are  not  generally 


making  any  concessions  to  secure  busi¬ 
ness,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  until  the 
dullness  in  trade  seems  likely  to  outlast 
the  present  activity  at  the  mills.  This 
applies  to  finished  material;  in  pig  iron 
some  of  the  furnaces  have  been  offering 
inducements  to  buyers;  but  without  in¬ 
ducing  many  sales. 

Iron-ore  shipments  from  the  Mesabi 
and  Vermillion  ranges  in  September  were 
4,650,000  tons,  bringing  the  total  for  thoie 
ranges  for  the  season  up  to  21,000,000  and 
the  total  for  the  Lake  region  up  to  31,- 
000,000  tons.  It  now  seems  probable  that 
40,000,000  tons  will  be  reached,  or  ex¬ 
ceeded,  before  navigation  closes. 

Pig  Iron  Production — The  report  for 
Oct.  I  shows  on  that  date  333  anthracite 
and  coke  furnaces  in  blast,  having  an  ag¬ 
gregate  weekly  capacity  of  511,400  tons 
of  pig  iron  weekly;  an  increase  of  3700 
tons  over  the  September  report,  but  a 
decrease  of  16,770  tons  from  July.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  estimate  of  the  Iron  Age  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  making  an  allowance  for  the 
charcoal  furnaces,  the  output  of  pig  iron 
in  the  United  States  in  September  was 
2,238,500  tons;  and  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Aug.  31  a  total  of  20,297,544  long 
tons. 

Pig  Iron  in  Great  Britain — The  produc¬ 
tion  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30 
was,  in  long  tons: 

- 1906. - ,  - 1907. - 

Tons.  Per  Ct.  Tons.  Per  Ct. 


Forge  A:  foundry  2,148,273  43.8  2,295,918  44.2 

Hematite  Iron...  2,009,276  40.9  2,103,248  40.5 

Basic  iron . '  630,660  12.9  626,337  12.1 

Spiegel  &  ferro..  117,215  2  4  169,209  3.2 


Total .  4,905,424  100.0  5,194,712  100.0 


The  increase  in  forge  and  foundry  was 
147,645  tons;  in  hematite,  or  bessemer  pig, 
93,972;  in  spiegel  and  ferro,  51,994;  with 
a  decrease  of  4323  in  basic  pig.  The  total 
gain  was  289,288  tons,  or  5.9  per  cent.  The 
average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in 
1907  was  378,  showing  an  average  output 
of  12,977  tons  per  furnace. 

Iron  and  Steel  in  France — The  produc¬ 
tion  of  pig  iron  in  France  for  the  half- 
j’car  ended  June  30  is  reported  as  follows, 
in  metric  tons : 


1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Foundry  iron .  282,625  293,564  I.  10,939 

Forge  iron..... .  344,291  355,230  I.  10,939 

Bessemer  pig .  80,364  62,102  D.  18,252 

Basic  pig .  841,398  1,048,152  I.  206,764 

Special  irous .  24,836  29,182  I.  4,346 


Total .  1,573,604  1,788,230  I.  214,726 


The  total  increase  was  13.6  per  cent. 
The  output  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
was,  in  metric  tons : 


1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Wrought  iron .  384,800  342,239  I.  42,561 

Steel  ingots .  1,159,546  1,309,993  I.  150,447 

Finished  steel .  711,658  802,778  I,  91,120 


Finished  steel  does  not  include  metal 
sold  in  the  form  of  blooms  and  billets. 
The  chief  items  this  year  were  374,806 
tens  bars  and  merchant  steel,  205,731 
tons  rails  and  177,568  tons  plates  and 
sheets. 
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Baltimore 

Oct.  15 — Receipts  for  the  week  included 
929  tons  of  ferromanganese  and  50  tons 
of  manganese  ore.  There  were  6148  tons 
of  chrome  ore  and  157  tons  nickel  ore 
received  from  New  Caledonia.  No  iron 
ore  cargoes  arrived  during  the  week. 


Birmingham 

Oct.  14 — The  pig-iron  market  in  Ala¬ 
bama  is  still  very  quiet.  Despite  this  con¬ 
dition  the  production  is  being  kept  up. 
There  is  no  accumulation;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
get  iron  out  on  orders,  so  urgent  is  the 
need  on  the  part  of  consumers.  As  to 
the  railroad-car  shortage,  the  conditions 
are  felt  more  in  the  raw  material  field 
than  with  finished  iron.  Quotations  re¬ 
main  firm,  though  the  demand  is  slow.  No. 
2  foundry,  for  delivery  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year,  with  but  little  to  be  had, 
is  bringing  $i8@i8.5o.  The  inquiries  for 
the  product  for  delivery  during  the  first 
half  of  1908  indicate  that  there  is  need  of 
iron. 

No  change  is  reported  in  steel.  The 
make  is  a  little  better  and  the  shipments 
equal  to  the  output.  Inquiries  are  being 
received  almost  daily. 


Chicago 

Oct.  14 — The  pig-iron  market  continues 
inactive.  From  both  sides  it  appears  to  be 
a  waiting  market.  Inquiries  for  1908  busi-  • 
ness  fluctuate;  one  week  they  are  reported 
large,  the  next  week  small;  sales  for  the 
first  quarter  are  practically  nothing  yet. 
Carload  sales  are  increasing,  a  sure  sign 
that  the  average  melter  is  running  very 
close  to  his  needs. 

On  last-quarter  deliveries  Southern  No. 
2  brings  about  $18  Birmingham  ($22.35 
Chicago)  and  Northern  $22.50  @23.  There 
is  practically  no  premium  business,  though 
occasionally  talk  is  heard  of  a  premium 
of  50c.@$i  on  a  small  lot  hurried  forward. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  products  are 
strong.  The  market  is  based  on  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer’s  feeling  that  prices  of  pig 
iron  must  come  down. 


Cleveland 

Oct.  IS — The  ore  docks  are  being  piled 
high  and  tonnage  is  coming  down  the 
lakes  freely.  The  American  Shipbuilding 
Company  took  two  contracts  last  week 
for  two  large  freighters,  and  today  the 
awarding  of  two  other  vessel  contracts 
was  announced.  This,  with  increased  de¬ 
mands  from  the  structural  trade,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  market  will  be  active  this 
winter.  A  brisk  inquiry  is  noted  for  pig 
iron.  The  following  prices  are  quoted 
for  the  balance  of  the  year:  Bessemer, 
$22.90;  No.  I  foundry,  $22@22.5o;  No.  2, 
$2i.5o@22;  No.  3,  $20.5o@2i.so ;  No.  2 


Southern,  $22.85;  Gray  forge,  $20@20.50 
per  ton. 

Philadelphia 

Oct.  16 — Two  conditions  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  slight  improvement  in  the  tone 
of  the  pig-iron  market,  viz.,  increasing 
inquiries  from  the  smaller  consumers  and 
run-down  stocks.  Basic  promises  to  sell 
freely ;  negotiations  are  creeping  along 
u.ward  a  favorable  termination  for  large 
sales,  but  at  weak  prices.  Some  New 
England  consumers  are  among  recent 
buyers.  Prices  on  the  surface  are  the 
same  as  a  week  ago. 

Steel  Billets — Mills  are  quite  prompt  in 
their  deliveries  and  users  are  buying  in 
a  small  way,  just  to  keep  going. 

Bars — The  bar-iron  trade  has  held  up 
well. 

Sheets — Favorable  conditions  continue 
and  all  weights  are  selling. 

Pipes  and  Tubes — The  industries  which 
absorb  pipes  and  boiler  tubes  are  as  busy 
as  ever,  but  the  managers  contract  far 
ahead. 

Merchant  Steel — Business  has  fallen  off 
since  the  first  of  the  month. 

Plates — The  ordinary  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  plates  is  as  good  as  ever,  but 
large  orders  arc  scarce. 

Structural  Material — New  business  is 
unimportant.  The  Pencoyd  mill  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  serious  loss  by  fire. 

Scrap — A  gradual  but  slow  improve¬ 
ment  is  in  progress. 


Pittsburg 

Oct.  16 — While  there  is  still  some  new 
business  being  placed  in  the  different 
finished  lines,  the  orders  are  so  small  that 
they  are  scarcely  noticed.  All  the  mills, 
however,  continue  in  active  operation  with 
enough  business  in  sight,  if  specifications 
come  in,  to  keep  them  going  steadily  all 
the  year  and  in  some  lines  into  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year.  Specifications  are 
entirely  satisfactory  but  it  is  not  known 
when  there  will  be  a  drop.  The  outlook 
does  not  appear  to  he  encouraging,  but  it 
is  certain  there  will  not  be  any  extensive 
closing  of  plants.  In  most  of  the  finished 
lines  prices  are  being  firmly  maintained 
and  it  is  asserted  there  will  be  no  official 
reduction  in  any  branch. 

Pig  Iron — The  first  real  transaction  in 
pig  iron  in  several  weeks  was  recorded  to¬ 
day,  when  a  sale  of  500  tons  of  basic  pig 
iron  for  prompt  delivery  was  made  at  $20, 
Valley  furnaces.  A  small  lot  of  No.  i 
foundry  also  was  sold,  the  price  being  $21.- 
50,  Pittsburg.  It  is  reported  that  an  in¬ 
dependent  steel  interest  is  in  the  market 
for  6000  tons  of  bessemer  iron  but  the  re¬ 
port  is  doubted.  There  have  been  no 
transactions  in  bessemer  iron  for  a  long 
time,  and  $22,  Valley  furnaces,  remains 
the  nominal  quotation.  Corrigan,  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Co.  announced  a  week  ago  that 
they  would  put  the  Josephine  furnace  on 


bessemer  iron  if  they  could  get  orders  for 
about  20,000  tons  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember  delivery.  The  company’s  agents 
in  this  district  have  so  far  failed  to  get 
the  business  desired.  There  is  no  demand 
for  gray  forge  and  it  is  believed  $18.75, 
Valley  furnace,  can  be  done.  No.  2  foun¬ 
dry  is  quoted  around  $21,  Pittsburg. 

Steel — Prices  of  billets  continue  weak; 
bessemer  billets  are  quoted  at  $29  and 
open-hearth  at  about  $30,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  these  prices  could  be  shaded.  Sheet 
bars  are  firm  at  $31.  Plates  remain  at 
1. 70c.  and  merchant  steel  bars  at  i.6oc. 

S'/iec/j-r-The  market  is  extremely  dull 
and,  although  prices  of  black  sheets  are 
shaded  about  $2  a  ton,  it  is  not  bringing 
in  any  new  business  of  consequence.  Black 
sheets  are  quoted  at  2.60c.  and  galvanized 
at  3.75c.  for  No.  28  gage. 

F erro-Manganese — Ferro  has  taken  an¬ 
other  drop  and  for  prompt  shipment  is 
quoted  at  $56@56.50,  Pittsburg. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

The  total  freight  passing  through  the 
Saulte  Ste.  Marie  canals  in  September 
was  8,532,706  tons.  For  the  season  up  to 
Oct.  I  the  total  was,  in  net  tons : 

1906.  1907.  C'haugi'S. 

East-bound .  30,069..‘>6‘2  32,5.56.664  I.  2,487  102 

West-bound .  7,134,875  9,502,430  I.  2  367,555 

Total .  37,204,437  42,059,094  I.  4.M.54  657 

The  number  of  vessels  passing  the  locks 
this  year  was  15,100,  showing  an  average 
cargo  of  2783  tons.  The  mineral  freights 
included  in  the  total  were  as  follows,  in 
net  tons,  except  salt,  which  is  given  in 
barrels : 


1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Anthracite . 

661,873 

I,0:i5,790 

I. 

374,917 

Bituminous . 

5,482,914 

7,563,120 

1. 

2,070,206 

Total  coni . 

6,143,787 

8,588,910 

I. 

2,446,123 

Iron  ore . 

26.485,982  28,883,106 

I. 

2,.397.124 

Pig  A  manu.  iron 

264,066 

230,551 

D. 

33,515 

C  ipijer . 

77,045 

52,689 

D, 

24,356 

Building  stone. .. 

4,472 

748 

D. 

3,724 

Salt,  bbl . 

297.879J 

337,367 

1. 

39,488 

Iron  ore  was  68.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
freight  this  year,  and  coal  20.4  per  cent. 
There  was  an  increase  of  39.8  per  cent,  in 
coal. 


Metal  Market 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  16. 
Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports 

.\t  all  United  States  Ports  In  Sept,  and  year. 


Metal. 

E.\  ports. 

Imports. 

E.xcess. 

Gold: 

Sept.  1907.. 

“  1906.. 

Year  1907.. 
••  1906.. 

$  l,503.8:i6 
1,178,922 
49,879,813 
:15,789,962 

$  2,734,086 
31,431,038 
:K),8.37,287 
111,776,017 

tmp.$  1,230,250 
••  29,152,116 

Exp.  19.042,52f. 
Imp.  75,986,055 

Silver : 
Sept.  1907.. 

"  190(i.. 

Year  1907.. 
19J«i.. 

6,048,457 

3,694,311 

47.970,793 

45.441,:«9 

3,789,113 

3,262,659 

:i4.454,671 

:12,994,069 

Exp.  2,269,344 
„  331,752 

„  13,516,222 

„  12,447,270 

These  statements  cover  the  total  movement 
of  gold  and  silver  to  and  from  the  United 
Statas.  These  figures  are  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 
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Gold  and  Silver  Movement,  New  York 
For  week  ending  Oct.  12  and  years  from  Jan.  1 


Period. 

Gold. 

Sliver. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

5Veek . 

1907 . 

1906 . 

1905 . 

$  971 
32.506,558 
6,966,713 
32,297,368 

$  ;9'.5,55-2 
8,2:47,924 
86.007,-2:n 
9.IH-2,156 

$  794,169 
41,460,588 
43,596,685 
27,601.096 

$  146,777 

2,261,286 
1,695,443 
3,674,599 

Exports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  to 
Panama ;  of  silver  to  London  and  Paris. 
Imports  for  the  week,  both  gold  and  silver, 
were  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  joint  statement  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  for  the 
week  ending  Oct.  12  shows  loans  $1,083,- 
401,900,  a  decrease  of  $5,666,500;  deposits, 
$1,026,047,900,  a  decrease  of  $10,655,500, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week.  Re¬ 
serve  accounts  show : 

1906.  1907. 

sped.- .  $i02,r>ll,200  $198,!)58,800 

Legal  tfiKl.Ts .  73,207,200  62,608,ti00 

T..talcn8h . '. . $27.5,718,400  $261,167,400 

Surplus .  $13,(K24,4(K)  $  4,65.5,4.50 

The  surplus  over  legal  requirements 
sfiows  an  increase  of  $2,007,375,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week  this  year. 

Specie  holdings  of  the  leading  banks 
of  the  world,  Oct.  12,  are  reported  as 
below,  in  dollars : 


Gold.  silver.  Total. 

Ass’d  New  Vork  . $198,558,800 

England .  $176,2.56,825  .  176,256,825 

France .  .5,5:1,8.59,075  $186,451,2:10  740,310,305 

Germany .  I4:t,0(K),0(Ni  39,&10,000  182,6:i0,00o 

Spain .  77,81.5,000  127,540,000  205,:i.5.5,000 

Netiierlands....  30,281,(KX)  26,177,000  56,468,000 

Belgium  .  16,:i2:i,:i35  8,166,665  24,490,000 

Italy .  17:1,68.5,000  24,:i4.5,500  198,030,.500 

Russia .  619,50.5,0<Hl  28,930,000  648,4:15,000 

Aust.-Hungary.  -226,2:15,000  .59,405,000  -285,640,000 

Sweden .  21,‘230,o(Ki  .  21,230,000 


The  banks  of  England  and  Sweden  re¬ 
port  gold  only.  The  New  York  banks  do 
not  separate  gold  and  silver  in  their  re¬ 
ports.  The  European  statements  are  from 
the  cables  to  the  Commercial  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Chronicle  of  New  York. 


Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
East  are  reported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  & 
.\bell  as  follows,  for  the  year  to  Oct.  3 : 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 

India . £  12,478,563  £9,116,2.54  D.  £  3,362,309 

China .  430,700  D.  430,700 

Straits .  1,760  626,950  I.  624,200 

Total . £12,911,013  £9,742,204  D.  £  3,168,809 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  £8000  from 
New  Zealand,  £3000  from  China,  £5000 
from  Chile  and  £207,000  from  New  York; 
a  total  of  £223,000.  Exports  were  £137,- 
100  in  bars  and  £4000  in  Mexican  dollars ; 
£141,000,  all  to  India. 

The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  eight  months  ended 
.-\ug.  31  was  as  follows: 

Gold  :  1906.  1207. 

Imports .  £30,180,891  £31,138,757 

Exports .  20,015,129  21,603,887 

Excess,  Imports .  £10,165.762  £  9,634,870 

Silver : 

Imports .  £13,226,068  £11,181,054 

Exports .  14,038,388  11,943,172 

Excess,  exports .  £  813,320  £  762,118 


Of  the  silver  imports  this  year,  the 
United  States  furnished  £7,817,635,  or  69.9 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Gold  and  silver  exports  from  Mexico 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  are  re¬ 
ported  as  follows,  in  United  States 
currency : 


Gold :  1906.  1907.  Changt-s. 

Mexican  coin.  $119  $14,937  I.  $14,818 

Bullion,  etc...  $15,784,377  $11,874,175  D.  $:l.910,‘202 


Total . $15,784,496  $11,889,112  D.  $:l,895,384 

silver : 

Mexican  coin.  -24,7:16,170  12,-211,917  D.  12..524,253 

Bullion,  etc...  :12,9.50,944  :U,549,83-2  D.  1,401,112 

Other  forms..  4,762,1-27  5,969,4‘22  I.  1,207,295 

Total . $62,449,241  $49,731,171  D.  $12,718,070 


The  decrease  in  gold  exports  last  year 
was  24.7  per  cent. ;  in  silver,  20.4  per  cent. 

I'he  gold  and  silver  movement  in 
France  for  the  eight  months  ended  Aug. 
31  is  reported  as  follows: 


Gold :  1906.  1907. 

Imports . Fr,  375,014,000  Fr.  :i:i5,440,000 

Exports .  91,616,000  83,7-2:1,000 

Excess,  Imports. . . .  Fr.  283,:i98,000  Fr,251,717,000 
Silver : 

Imports .  106,048,000  1-21,011,000 

Exports .  110,50i),000  119,104,000 


Excess . Ex.Fi.  :t. 401.000  1  III. Fr.  1,907 ,000 

Imports  of  copper  and  nickel  coins 


were  71,000  fr.  in  190O,  and  60,000  fr.  in 
1907;  exports  were  155,000  fr.  in  1906, 
and  324,000  fr.  this  year. 

Prices  of  Foreign  Coins 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars . $0.47^,  $0.52^ 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean .  0.43,4*  0.47K 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.85  4.87 

Twenty  francs .  3.87  3.92 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.78  4.86 


SILVER  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE. 


Oct. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

Oct. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

10 

4.8685 

63 

29/. 

14 

4.8640 

60% 

27 

11 

4.8607i 

63>^ 

2-JA 

15 

4.86-25 

61>i 

12 

4.8610 

62« 

28 

16 

4.8636 

61% 

28)i 

New  York  quotations  are  for  fine  silver, 
per  ounce  Troy.  London  prices  are  for  ster¬ 
ling  silver,  0.925  fine. 


Other  Metals 


Copper. 

1 

Tin.  j 

Lead.j 

Spelter. 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

New  York, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

*» 

occ;; 

(S)U% 

13  K 
fa)13% 

6-2 

32?^ 

4.76 

6.50 

(3)6.55 

5.36 

06.40 

13?* 

13% 

fS)13% 

60>4 

32% 

4.76 

5.46 

(2)5.60 

5.:I0 

06.:i6 

Vi% 

®13X 

13 

(a)13% 

32 

4.76 

6.45 

^.50 

6.:I0 
05. ;» 

13M 

®13K 

13 

fSim< 

60>i 

31% 

4.76 

5.45 

05.50 

5.30 
(3)5. :15 

13 

®13^ 

12% 

(3)13 

■'^9% 

31% 

4.76 

6.45 

06.50 

5.30 

06.36 

(a)Vi% 

12% 

(3)13 

60 

31% 

4.76 

6.45 

06.50 

6..30 

06.35 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2240 
Ib.)  standard  copper,  which  Is  now  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  former  g.m.b's.  The. New  York 
quotations  for  electroytic  copper  are  for 
cakes,  ingots  or  wirebars,  and  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  transactions  made  with  con¬ 
sumers,  basis,  New  York,  cash.  The  price  of 
cathodes  Is  0.125c.  below  that  of  electrolytic. 
The  lead  prices  are  those  quoted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for 
near-by  shipments  of  desilverized  lead  In  50- 
ton  lots,  or  larger.  The  quotations  on  spelter 
are  for  ordinary  western  brands ;  special 
brands  command  a  premium. 

Copper — In  the  early  part  of  the  week 
the  leading  interest  reduced  its  price  to 
13F2C.  for  electrolytic,  delivered  at  buy¬ 
ers’  works,  cash  in  30  days.  This  dashed 
the  hopes  of  an  improvement  in  the 
market,  which  had  been  inspired  by  in¬ 
creasing  inquiries  from  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  inasmuch  as  the  reduction  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  immediately  followed  by 
underselling  by  other  producers.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  now-  afraid  that  another  re¬ 
duction  will  be  made,  and  are  encouraged 
in  that  belief  since  sellers  are  ready  to 
book  orders  much  below  the  aforesaid 
figure  and  considerable  transactions, 
chiefly  for  export,  have  been  made  on  a 
downward  scale.  Domestic  consumers 
are  still  making  inquiries,  but  under  the 
circumstances  are  naturally  pursuing  a 
waiting  policy.  The  quotations  at  the 
close  are  i3J4@i3Hc.  for  lake  copper,  and 
I2j4@i3c.  for  electrohtic.  Business  in 
casting  copper  has  been  done  during  the 
week  at  I254(®i3c. 

On  a  scale  downward,  considerable 
quantities  were  handled  in  Europe,  where 
an  arbitrage  business  could  be  effected 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  price  of 
standard  copper  to  that  of  refined  sorts. 
The  short  interest  in  the  standard  market 
sustained  prices  and  the  bear  operators 
utilized  the  favorable  opportunity  to  cover 
part  of  their  large  commitments  on  a  scale 
downw-ard.  Prices  touched  £58  for  spot 
and  £57  for  three  months,  but  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  statistics,  which  decreased 
1500  tOHS,  there  came  a  rally  at  the  close 
to  £60  for  spot,  £58  15s.  for  three  months. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote:  English  tough,  £57;  best  selected, 
£64;  strong  sheets,  £70. 

Exports  of  copper  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  for  the  week  were  6308  long 
tons.  Our  special  correspondent  gives  the 
exports  from  Baltimore  for  the  week  at 
887  tons  of  copper. 

Copper  Sheets — The  base  price  of  cop¬ 
per  sheets  is  20c.  per  pound. 

Copper  Wire — The  base  price  of  copper 
wire.  No.  000  to  No.  8,  is  '  1654  per 
pound. 

Tin — The  decline  in  London  has  made 
further  progress,  the  low  point  being 
reached  on  Oct.  16,  when  the  market 
touched  £135  los.  for  spot,  £135  for  three 
months.  At  the  close,  the  market  is  re¬ 
ported  as  firm  (which,  strange  to  say, 
has  been  the  case  almost  daily)  at  £138 
los.  for  spot.  £136  los.  for  three  months. 

Spot  tin,  the  only  delivery  which  is  in 
demand  in  this  market,  is  still  rather 
scarce,  being  held  at  a  premium  and  com- 
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manding  about  3ij^c.  per  lb.  The  severe 
decline  reported  constantly  from  London 
naturally  has  scared  buyers  off  entirely, 
so  that  no  transactions,  of  consequence  for 
future  delivery  are  taking  place. 

Lead — The  price  of  the  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  and  Refining  Company  for  desilverized 
remains  unchanged  at  4.75c.  New  York, 
and  4.67J4C.,  St.  Louis.  In  the  outside 
market  lead  continues  to  be  freely  offered 
at  a  discount.  Early  in  the  week  there 
were  signs  of  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  electrical  purposes,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  materialized  and  offers  of 
4-55@4.6o,  New  York,  have  been  accepted, 
and  as  low  as  4.45@4.50c.  St.  Louis.  Yet 
production  has  been  restricted  in  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Missouri,  which  are  the  chief 
sources  of  supply. 

Cable  reports  from  London  are  to  the 
effect  that  lead  at  last  is  following  the 
general  trend,  and  there  is  heavy  selling 
of  future  deliveries  even  though  it  can 
only  be  done  at  a  considerable  discount. 
The  close  is  weak  at  £18  5s.  for  Spanish 
lead,  £18  7s.  6d.  for  English  lead. 

Spelter — Consumers  appear  to  have 
filled  their  most  urgent  requirements  for 
the  present  and  the  market  has  quieted 
down.  The  close  is  steady  at  S-45@5-5oc. 
New  York,  5-30@5-35c.  St.  Louis. 

The  London  market  has  been  barely 
holding  its  own,  closing  at  £21  iss.  for 
good  ordinaries,  £22  for  specials. 

Ztnr-  The  base  pricq  is  now 

$7.50  per  100  lb. — less  discount  of  8  per 
cent.— f.o.b.  cars  at  Lasalle  and  Peru,  in 
6o-lb.  cases  for  gages  No.  9  to  22,  both 
inclusive;  widths  from  32  to  60  in.,  both 
inclusive;  lengths  from  84  to  96  in.,  both 
inclusive.  The  freight  rate  to  New  York 
is  27.50C.  per  too  lb. 

Silesian  Spelter  Market— Paul  Speier 
reports  from  Breslau,  Germany,  under 
date  of  Sept.  28,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  spelter  prices  fell  somewhat 
from  previous  quotations.  This  lowering 
of  price  induced  active  inquiries  for  the 
metal  and  notable  quantities  were  taken 
up  by  consumers.  Any  considerable 
variation  in  present  quotations  is  not  to 
be  expected.  In  Silesian  markets  prices 
are  42@43.50  marks  per  100  kg.  (4.54® 
4.70C.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  works.  Zinc  dust  is 
quoted  in  lo-ton  lots  at  42.50@43.50 
marks  per  100  kg.  (4.6@4.7c.  per  lb.) 
f.o.b.  Stettin,  barrels  included. 

Antimony — Consumers  are  carrying  out 
a  waiting  policy  and  show  no  disposition 
to  buy.  Owing  to  this  the  market  is  a 
little  weaker.  The  supplies  are  moderate, 
but  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  present 
small  demand.  Conditions  abroad  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  local  market. 
Prices  are  as"  follows :  Cookson’s,  12c. ; 
Hallett’s,  io}4@io^c. ;  ordinary  brands, 
ioJ4@ioj4c. 

Nickel — For  large  lots.  New  York  or 
other  parallel  delivery,  the  chief  producer 
quotes  45@50c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size 
and  terms  of  order.  For  small  quantities 
prices  are  50@65c.,  same  delivery. 


Quicksilver — This  metal  is  steady.  Cur¬ 
rent  prices  in  New  York  are  $40.50  per 
flask  of  75  lb.  for  lots  of  100  flasks  or 
over.  For  smaller  orders  prices  run  up, 
according  to  size  and  conditions,  reach¬ 
ing  $55@57  for  retail  lots.  San  Francisco 
prices  are  $37.50@39  per  flask  for  do¬ 
mestic  business,  and  $36@37  for  export. 
The  London  price  is  £7  7s.  6d.  per  flask. 

Platinum — The  market  conditions  re¬ 
main  practically  the  same.  The  demand 
among  the  users  of  chemical  ware  is  re¬ 
ported  as  good  as  usual  at  this  time  01 
the  year,  but  manufacturers  of  electrical 
supplies,  who  use  platinum  for  contact 
points,  etc.,  are  not  consuming  as  much 
,  as  usual.  Quotations  are  as  follows : 
Hard  metal,  $30;  ordinary,  $27.50;  scrap,. 
$22  per  troy  ounce. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Metals 


Copper — Exports  of  copper  from  the 
United  States  for  the  eight  months  ended 
Aug.  31  are  reported  as  below  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  in  long  tons,  of 
2240  lb.  each. 


1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Great  Britain . 

16,028 

10,928 

D. 

5,100 

Belgium . 

1,495 

721 

D. 

774 

France . 

24,166 

18,662 

D. 

5,514 

Italy . 

5,519 

6,542 

I. 

23 

Germany  and  Holland. . . 

78,202 

62,545 

D. 

15,657 

Russia . ' 

1,951 

1,636 

D. 

316 

Other  Europe . 

7,905 

6,719 

D. 

1,186 

Canada . 

1,208 

989 

D. 

219 

China . 

1,602 

D. 

1,602 

Other  countries . 

167 

216 

I. 

43 

Total  metal . 

138,243 

107,942 

D. 

30,301 

In  ores  and  matte . 

4,356 

4,363 

I. 

Total  . 

142,699 

112,305 

D. 

30,294 

The  total  decrease 

was 

21.2  per 

cent. 

1  he  actual  quantity  of  ores  and  matte  ex¬ 
ported  this  year  was  67,727  tons,  of  which 
55,492  tons  went  to  Canada,  11,936  to 
Mexico,  and  299  tons  to  Europe. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  cop¬ 
per  and  copper  material  for  the  eight 
months  ended  Aug.  31,  with  re-exports 
of  foreign  metal,  are  reported  as  follows; 
the  figures  give  the  contents  of  all  mate¬ 
rial  in  long  tons  of  fine  copper : 


Metal. 

In  ore,  etc. 

Total. 

Mexico . 

....  -25,067 

11,771 

36,838 

Canada . . . 

....  9,544 

3,699 

13,243 

Great  Britain . 

.  10,720 

10,720 

Japan  . 

....  2,663 

2,663 

South  America . 

2,162 

2,162 

Other  countries _ 

1,717 

20,601 

Total  imports . 

,  .  .  66,778 

19,349 

86,127 

Re-exports . 

.  344 

344 

Net  imports . 

. ....  66,434 

19,:149 

a5,783 

Net  Imports,  1906 

. 50,313 

15,001 

65,314 

The  total  increase  in 

the  net  imports 

was  20,469  tons, 

.  or  31.3 

per  cent. 

The 

actual  tonnage 

of  ores 

and  matte  im- 

ported  from  Mexico  this  year  was 

72.213 

tons;  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
89488;  from  South  America,  16,173;  from 
other  countries,  27,992  tons. 

The  exports  and  net  imports  compare 
as  follows  for  the  eight  months : 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 


Exports .  142,599  112,305  D.  30,294 

Net  Imports .  65,314  86,783  1.20,469 


Excess,  exports .  77,285  26,622  D.  .50,763 


This  shows  a  decrease  this  year  of  65.7 
per  cent,  in  the  excess  of  exports. 

Tin — Imports  of  tin  into  the  United 
States  for  the  eight  months  ending  Aug. 
31,  were  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 


1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Straits . 

.  10,054 

10,004 

D. 

50 

Australia . 

.  742 

508 

D. 

234 

Great  Britain . 

.  17,471 

16,587 

D. 

884 

Holland . 

78:1 

I. 

436 

Other  Europe . 

.  !*(« 

750 

D. 

213 

Other  countries . 

.  238 

62 

D. 

176 

Total . 

,...  29,815 

28,694 

D. 

1,121 

The  decrease  in  the  total  imports  this 
year  was  3.8  per  cent. 

Lead — Imports  of  lead  into  the  United 
States  in  all  forms,  with  re-exports  of 
imported  metal,  are  reported  as  below  for 
the  eight  months  ended  Aug.  31,  in  short 
tons  of  2000  lb.  each: 


1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Lead,  metallic  . 

Lead  in  ores  and  liase 

10,306 

7,312 

I).  2,994 

bullion . 

51,101 

41,977 

D.  9,124 

Total  imports . 

61,407 

49,289 

D.  12,118 

Re-exports . 

32,595 

30,05:1 

D.  2,542 

Net  imports . 

-28.812 

19,2;«i 

D.  9, .576 

Of  the  imports  this  year  37,000  tons 
were  from  Mexico  and  4768  tons  from 
Canada.  Exports  of  domestic  lead  were 
63  tons  in  1906,  and  30  tons  in  1907;  a 
decrease  of  33  tons. 

Spelter — Exports  of  spelter,  zinc  dross 
and  zinc  ores  from  the  United  States  for 
the  eight  months  ending  Aug.  31  are  re¬ 
ported  as  below,  zinc  ore  being  in  long 
tons,  the  others  in  short  tons : 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 


Spelter .  3,28:1  391  D.  2,892 

Zinc  dross .  9,286  7,903  D.  1,383 

Zinc  ores .  20,536  12,141  D.  8,;194 


Imports  of  spelter  for  the  eight  months 
were  2114  tons  in  1906,  and  974  tons  in 
1907;  a  decrease  of  1140  tons.  Imports 
of  zinc  ores  in  July  and  August  were 
21,069  tons  of  calamine  and  1360  tons 
other  ores ;  22,429  tons  in  all.  Previous 
to  July  the  imports  of  ores  were  not  re¬ 
ported. 

Antimony — Irnports  of  antimony  into 
the  United  States  for  the  eight  months 
ended  Aug.  31,  were  as  follows,  in 
pounds : 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Metal  and  regulus.  4,793,604  6,598,118  I.  804,614 
Antimony  ore .  1,168.9.52  2,253,a51  I.  1,084,899 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  metal 
and  regulus ;  while  the  imports  of  ore 
were  nearly  double  those  of  last  year 

Nickel — Imports  of  nickel  ore  and  matte 
into  the  United  States  for  the  eight 
months  ended  Aug.  31  were  10,174  tons 
in  1906,  and  11,049  tons,  containing  12,- 
689,671  lb.  mefal,  in  1907.  The  metal 
contents  were  not  reported  last  year. 

Exports  of  nickel,  nickel  oxide  and 
nickel  matte  for  the  eight  months  were 
7,888,450  lb.  in  1906,  and  6,584,699  lb.  in 
1907;  a  decrease  of  1,303,751  lb.  this  year. 

Quicksilver — Exports  of  quicksilver 
from  the  United  States  for  the  eight 
months  ended  Aug.  31  were  315,603  lb.  in 
1906,  and  322,520  lb.  in  1907;  an  increase 
of  6917  lb.  this  year. 
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Platinum — Imports  of  platinum  into 
the  United  States  for  the  eight  months 
ended  Aug.  31  were  7633  lb.  in  1906,  and 
4275  lb.  in  1097;  a  decrease  of  3358  lb. 
this  year. 

Aluminum — Exports  of  aluminum  in 
all  forms  from  the  United  Sttaes  for  the 
eight  months  ended  Aug.  31  were  valued 
at  $172,813  in  1906,  and  $237,556  in  1907; 
an  increase  of  $64,743  this  year. 


Missouri  Ore  Market 


Joplin,  Mo.,  Oct.  12 — The  highest  price 
paid  for  zinc  was  $45.50,  the  assay  base 
price  ranging  from  $40  to  $42.50  per  ton 
of  60  per  cent.  zinc.  Ore  was,  however, 
sold  on  a  straight  bid  equivalent  to  a  base 
of  $43,  and  one  sale  is  said  to  have  been 
made  today,  for  next  week  delivery,  at 
a  price  equal  to  a  $43.50  base.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  week,  all  grades,  was 
$40.70.  The  highest  known  price  paid  for 
lead  ore  was  $55,  with  a  rumored  sale  at 
$56.  Medium  grades  sold  from  $52  to 
$54  per  ton,  and  the  average,  all  grades, 
was  $52.18  per  ton. 

The  shipments  were  the  largest  for 
eight  weeks,  all  smelting  companies  se¬ 
curing  an  increased  tonnage.  The  action 
of  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting 
Company  in  making  a  quick  purchase  of 


1200  tons,  is  credited  with  having  caused 
the  upward  movement  in  prices. 
Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc 


and  lead  from  the  various  camps  of  the 
district  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  12: 

Zinc,  lb.  Lead.lb. 

Value. 

Webb  CIty-Cartervllle. 

Joiilin . 

Galena . 

Oronogn  . 

Alba-Neck  Citv . 

Duonweg . 

Spurgeon . 

Badger . 

3,2.38.470  741,660 
2,622.000  338,320 
1,430,700  182,130 

1,009.090  . 

889,860  4,720 
372.100  163,810 
296.610  155,230 
368, 780' 

$87,287 
63,164 
33, .349 
20,339 
19,694 
12,073 
9,276 
8,113 
7,727 
6,.560 
6,417 
2,116 
1,485 
1,376 
1,273 
1,2:16 
855 

Aurora . 

Granby  . 

Prosperitv . 

Cave  Springs . 

Zincite . 

454,710|  7,470 

510,000  20,000 

30.5,590  . 

105  800,  . 

70  220  . 

Carthage . 

62  .590! 

Sarcoxie . 

60.<)60  . 

Miami,  Okla . 

Stott  Cltv . 

68,840'  . 

42.730  .  . 

Totals . 

11,799,240^  1,613,240 

$282,3:10 

41  weeks . 470,881,510  71,298,750$13,328,342 

zinc  value,  the  week,  $240,224;  41  weeks,  $10,711,481 
Lead  value,  the  week,  42,100 ;  41  weeks,  $2,016,801 


Average  prices  for  ore  in  the  district, 
by  months,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


ZINC  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 

LEAD  ORE 

AT  JOPLIN. 

Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

January  ... 

47.38 

45.84 

January . . . 

75.20 

83.63 

February . . 

47.37 

47.11 

February . . 

72  83 

84.58 

March . 

42.68 

48.66 

March . 

73.73 

82.75 

April . 

May . 

44  63 
40  51 

48.24 

45.98 

April . 

May  . 

75.13 

78.40 

79.76 

79.66 

June . 

43.83 

43.25 

44.82 

45.79 

80.96 

74.31 

73.66 

58.18 

July . 

July . 

August  .... 

43.. 56 

43.22 

75.36 

79.64 

59  54 

September. 

42  .58 

40.11 

September. 

53.. 52 

October .... 

41.. 55 

October .... 

79.84 

November.. 

44.13 

November.. 

81  98 

December.. 

43.68 

December.. 

81.89 

Year . 

43.24 

77.40 

..... 

Wisconsin  Ore  Market 


Platteville,  Wis.,  Oct.  12 — The  price  of 
zinc  ore  shows  no  change  during  the 
week,  60  per  cent,  ore  still  bringing  $40 
per  ton,  in  spite  of  the  advance  in  spelter. 
Buyers  are  more  active  than  for  weeks 
past  and  increased  shipments  are  ex¬ 
pected.  The  tonnage  for  the  week  was 
1,924,500  lb.  zinc  ore,  a  gain  of  267,780 
lb.  over  the  previous  week.  Two  cars  of 
lead  are  recorded  this  week,  against  none 
last  week.  The  Picher  Lead  Company,  of 
Joplin,  entered  the  field,  paying  Joplin 
prices,  $26.50  per  1000  lb.,  f.o.b.  Joplin, 
Mo.,  for  lead  ore. 

Ore  shipments  for  week  ending  Oct.  12 


were : 

Zinc  ore,  lb.  Lead  ore,  lb. 

.  60,000  . 

.  64.790  . 

Linden  . 

.  60.000  . 

Highland  .  104,000  . 

Halena  .  88,800  64,800 


Hazel  Green .  548,700 


Benton  . 

.  436,520 

.  176,000 

30,000 

.  152,630 

Platteville  . 

.  153,060 

.  80,000 

Total  . 

. 1,924,500 

94,800 

Zinc-ore  shipments  from  Hazel  Green 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  5  were  220,100 
lb. ;  they  were  not  included  last  week. 


Chemicals 


Kew  York,  Oct.  16 — Little  of  note 
transpired  during  the  week  just  past,  and 
the  general  market  has  been  quiet.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  been  satisfactory,  although 
not  very  heavy.  Buying  has  been  largely 
for  immediate  requirements.  Arsenic 
salts  have  been  dull  and  heavy,  but  those 
of  antimony  showed  more  life. 

Copper  Sulphate — The  recent  reduction 
in  price  brought  forth  some  buying  move¬ 
ment,  but  consumers  are*  still  cautious 
about  contracting  for  large  quantities,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  still  further  drop  in  price  in 
accordance  with  the  reduced  price  in  the 
metal.  There  was  no  change  in  price 
last  week,  carload  lots  selling  for  $6  per 
100  lb.  and  smaller  parcels  for  $6.25  and 
up,  according  to  quantity. 

Nitrate  of  Soda — ^The  market  is  quiet 
and  not  much  business  is  being  done. 
Supplies  are  good  and  distributers  are 
well  stocked  at  present.  It  was  reported 
that  one  seller  was  offering  95  per  cent, 
nitrate  at  2.05c.  and  96  per  cent,  at  2.40c. 
with  no  takers.  We  are  informed,  upon 
reliable  authority,  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  this  report.  Quotations  are  as  follows : 
For  spot  delivery,  95  per  cent.,  2.40@2.45c. ; 
1908  delivery,  2.45@2.47J/2C. ;  1909  deliv¬ 
ery,  2.40c.  The  96  per  cent,  grade  sells 
5c.  per  100  lb.  higher  for  all  deliveries. 

Sulphur — The  market  has  been  in  an 
unsettled  condition  and  buying  has  been 
confined  to  spot  parcels.  Consumers  are 
loath  to  place  large  orders  ahead  under 


the  prevailing  conditions.  Quotations 
are  $19.50  @20  per  ton  according  to  point 
of  delivery. 


Mining  Stocks 


New  York,  Oct.  16 — The  general  tone 
of  the  stock  markets  has  been  nervous 
and  depressed.  Stocks  were  cut  down  on 
all  sorts  of  rumors,  or  on  none  at  all, 
and  in  several  cases  low  records  were 
made.  Amalgamated  Copper  sold  down 
to  $52j^ ;  American  Smelting  and  Refin¬ 
ing  common  to  Tennessee  Copper 

to  $24.  United  States  Steel  touched  $22}4 
for  the  common  and  $82  for  the  preferred. 

A  sale  of  Homestake,  of  South  Dakota, 
was  reported  early  in  the  week,  100  shares 
changing  hands  at  $70.50.  On  Oct.  14 
there  was  another  sale  of  100  shares  at 
$72/4  per  share. 

The  curb  sensation  of  the  week  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  United  Copper  on  Oct.  14. 
The  stock  was  run  up  from  $39  to  $60  in 
an  hour,  but  later  lost  part  of  the  gain, 
closing  at  $53  on  the  same  day.  Sales  of 
18,200  shares  were  recorded.  The  rise 
was,  apparently,  due  to  manipulation.  On 
Oct.  16  this  stock  sold  down  to  $18. 
The  excitement  had  little  effect  on  the 
other  coppers.  The  Tonopah  and  Gold¬ 
field  stocks  were  rather  dull.  Cobalt 
stocks  were  more  active,  but  weak,  Nipis- 
sing  selling  down  to  $6;  Foster  Cobalt 
to  62c.  and  Cobalt  Central  to  29j4c.  per 
share. 

The  persistent  decline  in  the  Nevada 
stocks,  which  are  largely  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  caused  much  concern  in  that 
city.  A  recent  estimate  of  the  difference 
between  the  highest  points  reached  this 
year  and  present  prices,  on  70  quoted 
stocks,  gives  a  total  loss  of  $222,849,000 
in  nominal  value.  Some  extreme  declines 
have  been:  Tonopah  Mining,  $22  to  $10; 
Tonopah  Extension,  $15  to  $1;  Tonopah 
Belmont,  $7.25  to  $2;  Goldfield  Consoli¬ 
dated,  $ii  to  $6;  Combination  Fraction, 
$8  to  $1.25;  Goldfield  Daisy,  $6  to  $0.90; 
Tramp  Consolidated,  $3.50  to  $0.20; 
Furnace  Creek,  $4.50  to  $0.20.  The  fall 
extends  to  all  stocks. 


Boston 

Oct.  15 — As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
bottom  to  the  market  for  mining  shares. 
Liquidation  was  renewed  the  past  week 
and  previous  low  records  do  not  stand. 
The  only  favorable  factor  is  that  broker¬ 
age  houses  are  carrying  only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  their  usual  amount  of  stocks  and 
the  liabilities  of  some  of  the  leading  houses 
are  the  smallest  for  10  years.  Calls  for 
margins  have  been  well  responded  to, 
while  some  have  sold  their  holdings  and 
taken  their  losses.  Figures  prepared  show 
a  depreciation  in  46  copper  stocks  of  close 
to  $550,000,000  from  the  high  point  reached 
last  January. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Cole-Ryan  stocks 
have  been  the  worst  losers,  the  depreciation 
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in  these  five  alone  aggregating  some  $160,- 
000,000  from  the  high.  Calumet  &  Arizona 
broke  $14,  to  $92,  during  the  week  under 
continued  free  offering,  recovering  to  $95 
today.  North  Butte  is  the  lowest  of  the 
movement  at  $38.75,  which  compares  with 
$47  a  week  ago.  Butte  Coalition  has  lost 
$5  to  $10. 

The  price  of  $52  reached  by  Amalga¬ 
mated  discounts  a  cut  in  the  dividend 
rate.  Today  per  cent,  was  bid  for 
the  next  dividend. 

Important  transfers  of  United  States 
Smelting  and  Refining  stock  are  reported. 
The  holders  of  40,000  shares  unable  to 
finance  it  w'ere  relieved  by  other  interests, 
and  report  says  at  $37  per  share.  This  in¬ 
cluded  both  common  and  preferred  shares. 


stcx:k  quotations 


NEW  YORK  Oct.  15 


Name  of  Comp. 


Clg 


BOSTON 
Name  of  Comp. 


Oct.  15 
I  Clg. 


Alaska  Mine . 

Am.Nev.M.&P.Co. 

Amalgamated .... 

5:t% 

Anaconda . 

30% 

Balaklala . 

4% 

British  Col.  Cop.. 

5 

Buffalo  Cobalt  . . . 

Butte  &  London.. 

% 

Butte  Coalition. .. 

10% 

Butte  Cop.  &  Zinc. 

Cobalt  Contact.. . . 

Colonial  Silver.. . . 

i% 

Cum.  Ely  Mining. 

5 

Davis  Daly . 

.  6% 

Dominion  Cop .... 

2 

El  Bayo . 

Foster  Cobalt . 

.62 

Furnace  Creek.. . . 

& 

Giroux  Mine . 

4 

Gold  HUl . 

1 

Granby,  New . 

Greene  Gold . 

% 

Greene  G.  &  S _ 

% 

Greenw’r  &  D.Val. 

.75 

Guanajuato . 

2% 

Ouggen.  Exp . 

170 

Hanapah  . 

.35 

McKinley  Dar . . . . 

% 

Mlcmac . 

3% 

Mines  Co.  of  Am . . 

1% 

Mitchell  Mining. . 

1% 

Mont.Sho.  C.(New) 

Nev.  Utah  M.  &  S 

2% 

Newhouse  M.  &  S. 

6% 

Nipissing  Mines.. 

•>% 

Old  Hundred . 

2% 

Stiver  Queen . 

% 

Stewart . 

1 

Tennessee  Cop’r. 

24% 

Union  Copper.... 

Utah  Apex . 

6% 

West  Columbus.. 

.11 

N.  Y.  INDUSTRIAL 


Adventure . 

Allouez . 

Am.  Zinc . 

Arcadian . 

Atlantic . 

Bingham . 

Boston  Con . 

Calumet  &  Ariz... 
Calumet  &  Hecla. 

Centennial. . 

Con.  Mercur . 

Copper  Range.... 

Daly-West . 

Franklin..’.’. . 

Greene— Can . 

Isle  Royal . 

La  Salle . 

Mass . 

Michigan  . 

Mohawk . 

Mont.C.&C.(new) . 

Nevada  . 

North  Butte . 

Old  Colony . 

Old  Dominion. ... 

Osceola . 

Parrot . . . 

Phoenix  . . . ! . 

Quincy . 

Rhode  Island . 

Santa  Fe . 

Shannon . 

Tamarack . 

Trinity . 

United  Cop.,  com. 

U.  S.  Oil . 

U.  S.  Smg.  &  Ref  ♦ 
U.S.Sm.A  Re.,pd  ♦ 
Utah  Copper*.... 

Victoria  . . 

Washington . 

Winona . 

Wolverine. . . 

Wyandotte.. . 


■an 

Vo 


12 

94 

602 

18>i 


■  3.5 


48 

10 


13 

‘•*>4 

3 


41 


h" 

50 

19% 

84 

10 


73% 


•W 

12 

.50 

9 

35 


35% 


30% 


3% 


3 

97 


Am.  Agrl.  Chem.. 

14% 

Am.  Smelt.  &  Ref. 

76% 

Am.  Sm.  &  Ref.,  pf. 

'.ni 

Bethlehem  Steel . . 

Colo.  Fuel  A  Iron. 

16 

Federal  M. A  8..  pf. 

Inter.  Salt.. 

14% 

National  Lead  ... 

42% 

National  Lead,  pf. 

90 

Pittsburg  Coal  . . . 

Republic  I.  A  S... 

18 

Republic  I.  A  S.,pf. 

'■>5% 

Sloss-SheCdeld .... 

37% 

Standard  Oil . 

4*25 

Tenn.  C.  A  I 

. 

1:15 

U.  8.  Red.  &  Ref.. 

9% 

U.  8.  Steel.. 

. 

2;j% 

u.  8.  8teel,  pf . 

82% 

Va.  Car.  Chem .... 

16 

Va.  1.  Coal  A  Coke 

ST.  LOUIS  Oct.  12 

N.  of  Com. 

High. 

Low. 

Adams . 

.40 

25 

Am.  Nettie 

.04 

03 

Center  Cr’k 

2.25 

2.00 

Cent.  C.  A  C. 

68.00 

67.00 

C.C.  A  C.  pd. 

79. OC 

78.00 

Cent.  Oil... 

110. OC 

100.00 

Columbia.. 

3.00 

2.00 

Con.  Coal.. 

27.00 

25.00 

Doe  Run . . . 

140.Q( 

130.00 

Ora.  Bimet. 

.35 

.30 

St.  Joe . 

15.00 

14.00 

*Ex.  Dlv.  tEx.  Rights. 


BOSTON  CURB 


Ahmeek . 

Ariz.  Com . 

Black  Mt . 

East  Butte . 

Hancock  Con  .... 

Keweenaw . 

Majestic . 

4% 

% 

.84 

Shawmut . 

.2:1 

Superior . 

« 

Superior  A  Pitts.. 
Troy  Man . 

LONDON 

Oct.  9 

Name  of  Com. 

Clg. 

Dolores . 

£1  38  9d 

Stratton’sind. 

0  2  3 

Camp  Bird.. .. 

0  18  3 

Esperanza.... 

2  0  74 

Tomboy . 

17  6 

El  Oro . 

14  4 

Orovllle . 

015  3 

Somera . 

Utah  Apex.... 

6 12  6 

Ariz.  Cop., pfd. 

2  9  2 

Arlz.Cop.,def.. 

Cabled  through  Hay 
don.  Stone  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEVADA  STOCKS.  Oct.  16. 

Furnished  by  Weir  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Name  of  Comp. 

Clg.  !  j  Name  of  Comp. 

Clg. 

tonopah  Stocks 

Golden  Sceptre... 

.05 

1  Homes  take  King. 

.65 

1  ■^7i'  Montgomery  Mt.. 

.06 

Mont.  Shoshone  C. 

4  76 

Jim  Butler . 

Ri  Original  Bullfrog. 

.03 

MacNamara . 

•22  Tramp  Cons . 

•  T8^ 

Midway . 

.70  MAXHAT’N  STOCKS 

Montana . 

4-30  Manhattan  Cons. 

North  Star . 

Manhat'n  Dexier. 

.Oti 

Tonopah  A  Cal.... 

•9®  JumDiDtr  Jack.... 

.10 

Tono'h  Mine  of  N. 

3  *624  Stray  Dog . 

.10 

West  End  Con.... 

.3®  I  ^Indian  Camp  .... 

.05 

Goldfi’d  Stocks 

i  Greenw’r  STOCKS 

Adams . 

.07  1  Furnace  Creek _ 

.25 

Atlanta . 

.25  ,Greenwater  AD.V. 

.10 

Blue  Bell . 

.09  j  Green’rCop.M.AS. 

.10 

Blue  Bull . 

•43  United  Greenwa’r 

.07 

Columbia  Mt . 

'  Miscellaneous 

Comb.  Frac . 

.<<6  Golden  Boulder.. 

.20 

Cracker  Jack . 

.10  Hayseed . 

.45 

Dla’d  field  B.  B.  C. 

.  15  '  Lee  Gold  Grotto . . 

.16 

Goldfield  Belmont 

.18  Nevada  Hills . 

4  124 

Gold  field  Con. . . . 

5.0611  Nevada  Smelting. 

1  12? 

Goldfield  Dalsv. ,. 

56  Pittsburgh  S.  Pk.. 

1  05 

Goldfield  Mining, 

.90  :  Round  Mt.  Sphinx 

.29 

Great  Bend  . 

28 

Jumbo  Extension 

1  00  _ 

JumlK)  Mining.... 

2  60  COLO.  SPRINGS  Oct.  12 

Kendall . 

■J4  Name  of  Comp. 

Clg. 

Laguna . 

*.H)  ■ 

Lou  Dillon . 

*07  1  Black  Bell . 

.... 

May  Queen . 

’07  1  C.C.  Con . 

^>4 

Mohawk . 

12.00  i  Dante . "•••••• 

Oro . 

JO  Doctor  Jack  Pot.. 

6% 

Red  Hill . 

'25  Elkton . 

60% 

Red  Top . 

2  .50  El  Paso . . 

Roanoke . 

lOi  Findlay . 

38 

’20*  Gold  Dollar . 

6^2 

Silver  Pick . 

'  95  Gold  Sovereign . . . 

3% 

44  Isabella . 

23 

Triangle . 

'hm  Index . 

Bcllfboo  Stocks 

■  1  Jennie  Sample.... 

'  Jerry  Johnson.... 

Amethyst . 

13  I  Mary  McKinney.. 

42 

Bullfrog  Daisy.... 

.08  !  Pharmacist . 

Bullfrog  Mining.. 

.05  '  Portland . 

lio 

Bullfrog  Nat.  B. . , 

.09  Un.  Gold  Mines.. 

5 

81 

Gold  Bar . 

135  ■  Work . 

17 

New  Dividends 


Company. 

Pay-  ! 
able. 

Rate. 

Amt. 

Am.  Agrl.  Chem.,  pfd . 

Oct. 

16 

t3  00 

$.544,690 

Anaconda . 

Oct. 

16i 

1.25 

1,500,000 

Batopilas . 

Dec. 

M 

0  12  J 

56,2.50 

Bunker  Hill  A  Sullivan . 

Oct. 

4 

0  60 

120.000 

Central  C.  A  C.,  com . 

Oct. 

15 

1.50 

76,876 

Central  C.  A  C.,  pfd . 

Oct. 

15 

1.25 

23,438 

C  lumbus  Con . 

Oct. 

15 

0  20 

56,708 

Cons.  Mines  Co.,  Nev . 

Oct. 

25 

0  10 

:W)0,ooo 

Consolidated  Coal . 

Oct. 

31 

1..50 

75.000 

Doe  Run . , . 

Oct. 

16 

0.60 

29,631 

Goldfield  Con _ .’. . 

Oct. 

15 

0.10 

500,000 

Inter.  Nickel,  pfd. . 

Nov. 

1 

1  50 

131,123 

Nipissing  . 

Oct. 

21 

0.16 

180,000 

Pennsylvania  Salt . 

Oct. 

15 

3  50 

210,000 

Philadelphia  Gas,  com . 

Nov. 

1 

0.75 

434,296 

Pioneer,  Alaska . 

Oct. 

10 

3.00 

1.50,000 

Silver  King  Coalition . 

Oct. 

15 

0.15 

187,.500 

Tonopah  of  Nev . 

Oct. 

21 

0  25 

250,000 

United  Metals  Selling . 

Nov. 

7.50 

376,000 

United  Zinc . 

Oct. 

15 

0..50 

9,978 

U.  S.  Smg.,  Ref.  A  Mg.,  com. 

Nov. 

1 

0  87J 

304,646 

U.  S.  Smg.,  Ref.  A  Mg.,  pfd.. 

Nov. 

1 

0  87j 

651>4*i5U 

Utah  Con . 

Oct. 

15 

1  00 

300,000 

Va.  Car.  Chem.,  pfd. . 

Oct. 

15 

2.00 

360,000 

Vindicator .  ... 

Oct. 

25 

0.(« 

60,000 

Wolverine . 

Oct. 

14 

7  50 

4.50,000 

Assessments 


Company. 

Delinq.  ■ 

Sale.  ' 

Amt. 

-Alturas,  Ida . 

Nov. 

8  I 

Nov. 

29 

$0.02 

Challenge  Con..  Nev. 

Oct. 

9  1 

Oct. 

30 

0.10 

Diamond  Creek,  Cal. 

Oct. 

20  1 

Nov. 

26  , 

0  02 

Dollarliide,  Ida . 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

29 

0.02 

Emerald,  Utah . 

Dec. 

14  ! 

Jan. 

11 

0.014 

Hellos,  Cal . 

Sept. 

17 

lOct. 

15 

0.02 

Herkimer  Gravel,  C. 

Oct. 

7 

Dec. 

28 

0.03 

Imlay,  Nev . 

Sept. 

26 

Oct. 

16 

0.01 

Jenny  Lind,  Cal  .... 

Sept. 

30 

Oct. 

16 

0  05 

Lucky  Dutchman,N. 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

28 

0.01 

McMlllen,  Cal . 

Sept. 

23 

Oct. 

28 

0.03 

Nevada-Falrvlew. .. 

Sept. 

2:i 

Oct. 

28 

0.02 

Occidental  Con.,  N.. 

Oct. 

3 

Oct. 

28 

0  10 

Oro  Cobre,  Cal . 

Sept. 

24 

Oct. 

14 

0.024 

Peruvian  Con.,  Utah 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

16 

0.014 

Posey  Canyon,  Cal.. 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

26 

0.01 

Savage,  Nev . 

Sept. 

26 

Oct. 

17 

0.10 

Sheba  G.  A  S.,  Utah. 

July 

30 

Nov. 

3 

0.10 

Yellow  Jacket,  Nev.. 

Sept. 

23 

Oct. 

30 

;  0.16 

Zeibiight,  Cal . 

Oct. 

12 

Oct. 

29 

1  0.05 

Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Metals 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  SILVER 


Month. 

1  New  York. 

London. 

j  1906.  1  1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

January  . 

.  66.288  68.673 

30.113 

31.769 

February . 

.  66  108168. 835 

80.464 

31.863 

March . 

.  ...164  697|67.619 

39.854 

31.326 

April . 

.  64  765:66.462 

29.984 

30.263 

May . 

_ 66.976;66.981 

30.968 

30.471 

June  . 

.  66.394:67,090 

30.186 

30.893 

July . 

. 66.ia5j68.i44 

30.113 

31.366 

August . 

. ,66  949:68.745 

30  529 

31.637 

September . 

....167  927  67.792 

31.483 

31.313 

.  69  623  . 

32  148 

. i70  813j . 

32  671 

32’003 

. 69  050 j . 

. .  ..  66  791  . 

30.868 

New  York,  cents  per  fine  ounce ;  London, 
pence  per  standard  ounce. 


.WERAGE  PRICES  OF  COPPER 


NEW  YORK. 

LONDON. 

Electrolytic 

Ijake. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

January... 

18.310 

24.404 

18.419 

24  825 

78.869 

106  739 

February. . 

17.869 

24.869 

18.116 

25.236 

78.147 

107  366 

March  .... 

18.361 

25  065 

18.641 

25.560 

81.111 

106  694 

April . 

18  376 

24.224 

18.688 

26.260 

84.793 

98.626 

May . 

18.476 

24.048 

18  724 

25  072 

84.867 

102.376 

June . 

18.442 

22.666 

18.719 

24.140 

83.994 

97.272 

July . 

18.190 

21.130 

18.586 

21.923 

81.167 

95.016 

August .... 

18.380 

18.366 

18.706 

19.255 

83  864 

79.679 

September  il9.033 

15..5a5 

19.328 

16.047 

87  831 

68.376 

October . . . 

21.2ai 

21.722 

97.269 

21  838 

22  398 

100  270 

December 

22’.885 

23.350 

106.226 

19.278 

19.616 

87  282 

New  York,  cents  per  pound.  Electrolytic  is 
for  cakes,  Ingots  or  wlrebars.  London,  pounds 
sterling,  per  long  ton,  standard  copper. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  TIN  AT  NEW  YORK 


Month. 

1906. 

1907.  ' 

Month. 

1906.] 

1907. 

January . . . 

36.390 

41.548 

July . 

37.276 

41.091 

February . . 

36.4at 

42.102' 

August . 

40.606 

37.667 

March . 

36.662 

41.313; 

September. 

40.516 

36.689 

33  900 

40  938 

42  852 

43  313 

43.149 

42906 

June . 

39;260 

42.1^ 

December.. 

42.750 

!  1 

Av.  year. . 

39.819 

1 

j . 

Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  LEAD 


Month. 


January... 
February  . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December . 


;New  York.  London. 


1906.  1907.  1906.  1907. 


Year .  5.6571 .  17.370 


5.00o| 
6. 4641 
5.3501 
5.404 
5.685 

5.750 

6.750 
6.760' 

5.750 
5.750 
5.760 
5.900 


6  000  16  850 
6  000  16.031 
6  000  16.922 
6.000  16.969 
6.000  16.725 
5.760  16.813 
6  288  16.525 
6.2.50  17.109 
4.813  18.266 

. 119.3,50 

. ;  19  281 

. '19.609 


19  828 
19  631 
19.708 
19.976 
19.688 
20.188 
20.350 
19  063 
19.775 


New  York,  cents  per  pound, 
pounds  sterling  per  long  ton. 


London, 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  SPELTER 


New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

London. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

January  .... 

6.487 

6.732 

6.337 

6.682  28.226 

27,126 

February. . . . 

6.076 

6.814 

5  924 

6  664i25.844 

25.938 

March . 

6.209 

6.837 

6.056 

6  687  24  563 

26  094 

April . 

6.078 

6.685 

5.931 

6.636j25.781 

25  900 

May . 

6.997 

6.441 

5.846 

6.291i27.000 

25.663 

June . 

6  006 

6.419 

5.948 

6.269  27.728 

24.469 

July . 

6  006 

6  072 

5.856 

5  922,26  800 

23.860 

August . 

6.027 

5  701 

6.878 

6.5.51I26.938 

21.969 

September . . 

6.216 

6.222 

6.376 

5.236 

6  056 
6.070 
6.226 

5.086 

27  663 

28  076 
27.781 

21.060 

November.  . 

December... 

6.693 

6.443 

27.938 

Year . 

6.198 

6.048 

27.020 

New  York  and  St  .Louis,  cents  per  pound. 
London  in  pounds  sterling  per  long  ton. 


